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Bay rum is a distilled spirit imported into the United States 
from St. Thomas, and probably other West Indian islands. It 
has a very agreeable and lasting aromatic odor, and is ex- 
tensively used as an external stimulant application, particularly 
to the hair. To what extent it is known in continental Europe 
I am unable to say; I do not, however, recollect of having met 
with it there. That it is little known in Europe may also be 
judged from the fact that it is not even mentioned in Piesse’s 
Art of Perfumery. 

With us it is an article of commerce, of perfumery, and, to a 
certain extent, of medicine ; but its origin has never been made 
known. I believe that it was popularly supposed to have been 
derived from the leaves of Laurus nobilis, Lin., probably for no 
other reason than because of the English name of sweet bay for 
this species. The leaves, however, though aromatic, possess an 
entirely different odor and taste from that of bay rum ; besides, 
this sweet bay is a native of Asia Minor, and is cultivated and 
naturalized in Europe south of the Alps. There are numerous 
aromatic Lauracese indigenous to the western hemisphere, and 
it is scarcely to be supposed that the former would be cultivated 
merely for the purpose of obtaining a distillate from the fresh 
leaves, for the dried leaves and berries are little employed here, 
and the market is kept well supplied from Seuthern Europe. 

But the name of « bay” is by our people not solely applied 
to the above species of Laurus; various odoriferous shrubs and 
trees, like the magnolize, which have coriaceous or sempervirent 
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leaves, or showy and sweet scented flowers, have the same dis. 
tinction conferred upon them. From the English name, 
therefore, no clue can be had as to the origin of bay rum. 

A short time ago, Mr. F. L. John, of this city, handed me a 
leaf, which had been brought to this country in 1854 by a cap- 
tain trading with the West Indies, and who asserted it to be 
from the same plant from which bay rum is obtained. This as- 
sertion is verified by its odor and taste, which are identical with 
that of the commercial spirit. The leaf is so different in its 
character from our indigenous Lauracez, like Sassafras officinale 
and Benzoin odoriferum, and from Laurus nobilis, that Mr. John 
supposed it to be the leaf of a Viburnum. The leaves of this 
genus of Caprifoliacese, however, are never coriaceous, but de- 
ciduous and mostly serrate or toothed, or even lobed; their 
venation is also very different from that of the leaf in question. 

Having occasion to examine the herbarium at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, I found among the Laura- 
ces a twig without flowers or fruit, labelled Laurus ?, and 
with the remark that it had been collected in the island of St. 
Croix by the late Dr. Griffith, and that it was the plant from 
which bay rum is obtained. Subsequently, Professor Dr. 
Bridges called my attention to the circumstance that the leaves 
are perforated with numerous pellucid dots, which exclude the 
plant from the natural order Lauraces, and he suggested that 
it was most likely a member of the Myrtacesx, and probably 
Myrcia acris, De C. 

The twig is of a cinereous to yellowish brown color, covered 
with granular spots, mostly of a brown color; it is irregularly 
quadrangular, the sides being narrowest where the opposite pe- 
tioles are attached, and gradually becoming broader above and 
below to the next pairs of leaves which grow from the eides al- 
ternating with the former, thus giving to the twig a somewhat / 
twisted appearance. The petioles are about } inch in length,’ 
granularly dotted, and with a groove on the upper side, the con- 
tinuation of the groove of the midrib ; they rise from the branch 
at an angle of 45 to 50°; a transverse section exhibits a hard, 
light colored, ligneous crescent, surrounded by a thick brown. 
spongy layer, covered by the epidermis, while the centre of the 
‘slender branchlet is occupied by a brown porous pith, covered 
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with a layer of hard, reddish white wood and the bark. The 
leaves are 2} to 4 inches in length, and vary in shape from 
oblong to elliptic ; they are rounded, or the smaller ones some- 
what attenuate at apex or at both ends, obtuse, entire, with the 
margin revolute and somewhat wavy. The midrib sends out at 
angles of about 80 to 85° numerous parallel veins, irregularly 
connected with each other and confluent near the margin in a 
vein nearly parallel with it. The midrib bears a groove on the 
upper surface, and is much elevated beneath ; the veins are ele- 
vated on both sides, but most prominent above. The color of 
the leaves, which were collected many years ago, is dark brown 
green, lighter beneath. When rubbed they emit the peculiar 
odor of bay rum, and their taste is warm aromatic, resembling 
allspice and cloves to a certain extent. The leaf from Mr. John 
agrees with this description in every respect, except that it is 
obovate and has alight green color, which is more greyish green 
beneath. 

Knox's St. Thomas, W. I., a small volume, contains a list of 
plants growing in that island, among which is Myrcia acris, DeC., 
with the English synonym bayberry tree ; the work contains a 
chapter on the commerce of the island, but I was disappointed 
in not finding the slightest allusion to bay rum. 

Curtis’s (London) Botanical Magazine, new ser. vi. No. 3153, 
contains a colored plate of Myrcia acris, which agrees pretty 
well with the leaves, and gives the following description and 
information, from the former of which I extract that part bear- 
ing on the leaves and branches : 

« Myrcia.—Folia opposita integerrima pellucido-punctata aut 
Opaca, nervatione Myrti donata. 


M. acris (De C, Prod. iii. 248).—Foliis ellipticis obtusis con- 
vexis coriaceis glaberrimis superne venis elevatis reticulatis sub- 
tillissimis pellucido-punctatis. 

Synon.—Myrtus acris, (Sw. Fl. Ind. occ. ii. 909, Willd. Sp. 
pl. 973. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, p. 190. Sprengel Syst. Veget. 
ii. 487.) 

Myrtus caryophyllata, (Jacq. Obs. ii. 1,) non Linn. 

Caryophyllus L., foliis oblongo-ovatis oppositis, racemis late- 
ralibus et terminalibus, (Browne’s Jamaica, 247.) 
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Caryophyllus aromaticus Indi occidentalis foliis et fructu 
rotundis, (Pluk. Alm. 88, t. 155, f. 3.) 

Description.—A tree, according to Swartz, clothed with a 
grey, brown bark. Branches compressed, in our dry specimens, 
(but Swartz describes them as terete), four-angled, often marked 
with very minute, raised points, glabrous. Leaves opposite, 3 
to 5 inches long, very coriaceous, elliptical obtuse, convex above, 
the margins revolute, waved and subtortuose with many parallel, 
nearly horizontal nerves united by reticulations which are most 
apparent on the upper side (where are impressed dots) and in 
the dry state, beneath pale with discolored not depressed dots.” 

Lunan, the author of « Hortus Jamaicensis,” thus speaks of 
this plant: «It may contend with most trees for the palm of 
elegance ; it grows slowly and attains a considerable size. The 
trunk is handsome, straight, forming a very lefty, thick and 
beautiful pyramid. In the younger trees the bark is brown, 
then ash-colored, and finally white with yellow spots, very 
smooth and even, but sometimes hanging down in slender shreds ; 
it has an astringent, somewhat aromatic flavor. The timber 
is very hard, red and ponderous, capable of being polished and 
used for mill cogs and ether purposes where much friction is 
required. The young branehes are sharply four-angled and 
green, their leaves 8 to 4 inches long, of a very sweet aromatic 
smell, and, on account of their agreeable astringency, often used 
asasauce. The flowers are small, white, with a slightly red- 
dish tinge ; the berries round, as large as peas, having an aro- 
matic smell and taste, which render them agreeable for culinary 
purposes ; they contain seven or eight seeds. 

The tree is a native of the West Indian islands, and is called 
in Grenada Bois d’Inde. Browne says, it is common in An- 


tigua and Jamaica as well as Barbadoes, and generally attains 


a considerable size; that it fills the woods with the fragrant 
smell of its leaves, nearly resembling that of cinnamon, but its 
bark has none of the warmth of that of cinnamon, though the 
berries much resemble cloves both in form and flavor. It is 
commonly called wild cinnamon, or wild clove tree, and it is 
said to be the bayberry of Hughes.” 

In Guibourt’s Histoire Naturelle des drogues simples, 4me ed. 
iii, 254, 255, the author speaks of + piment couronné ou poivre 
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de Thevet.” From this article I translate the following, bearing 
on our subject: 

«¢It comes from the Antilles, and principally from the Island 
St. Vincent, where it is produced from Myrtus pimentoides, 
Nees ab Es. (Myrcia pimentoides, De C.) This tree completely 
resembles Myrtus acris in the leaves, which are oval-obtuse or 
elliptic, coriaceous, strongly veined, wholly covered with glan- 
dular dots, and in the disposition of the flowers in trichotomous - 
panicles; but it differs in the fruit, which in the former is oval, 

After a full description of the fruit, the author continues ; 
‘<I believe that it is the latter species, Myrtus pimentoides, which 
has been described by Plukenet under the name Caryophyllus 
aromaticus americanus, folio et fructu oblongo, polypyrene, 
acinis angulosis uvarum vinaceis similibus; sweet bay barba- 
densis dicta, (Phytogr. tab. 155, fig. 2.) 

De Candolle, however, gives in his Prodromus the following 
description of 

Myrcia pimentoides.—F oliis ovalibus coriaceis omnino opacis 
nitidis, ramulis acute tetragonis pedicellisque glabris. 

The same author mentions 24 species of Myrcia growing 
upon the West Indian islands, nearly all of which are pellucid 
punctate, and many with acuminate leaves. 

Lindley, in his Flora Medica, remarks of Eugenia (Myrcia) 
acris, W., “It is sapposed to have been confounded with Euge- 
nia pimentoides, in whose aromatic qualities it altogether par- 
ticipates.”’ 

I have no doubt that the leaves under consideration have been 
derived from Myrcia acris, which is at least one of the sourees 
of bay rum, the medicinal name of which must consequently be 
Spiritus Myrciw. But it is very probable that various species 
of the same genus are made use of for the same purpose. 
Whether tiis is really the case must be settled by well authen- 
ticated species bearing flowers and fruit, procured from the 
various islands which furnish us with bay rum. Our importers 
ought to take this matter in hand, and cause to have proper 
specimens sent to them. It affords me great pleasure to men- 
tion that Mr. Elias Durand has already kindly offered to procure 
some. 

Philada., May, 1861, 
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ON PHOSPHATE OF SESQUIOXIDE OF IRON. 


By Emite Heyvenreica. 
(An Inaugural Essay.) 


For several years various compounds of phosphorus, oxygen 
and iron, either by themselves dissolved in acids, or combined 
with some alkaline salts have been used to a considerable extent. 
Among these, the compound syrup of the phosphates of iron, 
soda and lime, (the chemical food,) the so-called syrup of super. 
phosphate of iron, and the glyceroles and syrup of hypophosphites 
of iron have been most generally used. The pyrophosphate of 
the sesquioxide of iron has also been brought forward by some 
French chemists, but did not come into use till it was offered by 
the late Mr. E. Robiquet, of Paris, in combination with the 
citrate of ammonia, with which it forms a soluble salt. The 
extended use which this latten salt has obtained, and the little 
notice which had been taken of the other compound of phosphoric 
acid and sesquioxide of iron, led me to make some experiments 
in this direction. The varied basic character of the phosphate 
of soda, from which corresponding metallic salts may be usually 
obtained, would naturally lead one to suppose that similar com- 
pounds of the sesquioxide of iron might be obtained by adding 
to a solution of them, solutions of a sesquisalt of iron. This has 
been verified in the case of the pyrophosphate of iron, 2Fe, 
0,,8P0,: the reaction being 3(2Na0,PO,)+2(Fe,0,380,)— 
2(Fe,0,)8P0,+6(NaOSO,.) According to this, by using the 
tribasic phosphate of soda, instead of the pyrophosphate, we 
might expect the reaction to be 3(2Na0,HO,PO,)12(Fe,0, 
380,) 

On carefully adding to a solution of tribasic phosphate of 
soda, a solution of tersulphate of sesquioxide of iron to satura. 
tion, a bulky white precipitate was obtained ; the supernatent 
liquid was found to be decidedly acid to litmus paper. The 
precipitate was washed by decantation several times, thrown on 
a filter, allowed to drain, and finally pressed: between bibulous 
paper. It was afterwards dried on a sand bath till anhydrous, 
when it was analysed to ascertain its composition ; during the 
washing and drying, the precipitate assumed gradually a yellow 
tint. 
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One hundred grains were fused with some carbonate of soda, 
the mass left after ignition was removed from the crucible, in- 
troduced into a dish*with some water, and every portion of oxide 
of iron carefully washed from the crucible; this mixture was 
allowed to boil, and sufficient acetic acid added to neutralize the 
excess of carbonate of soda. By this means, all the sesquioxide 
of iron was precipitated, while the clear liquid contained the 
phosphate of soda with some acetate of soda. The sesquioxide 
of iron was collected on a filter, washed and ignited; to the 
solution of phosphate and acetate of soda, a solution of chloride 
of ammonium, of sulphate of magnesia and of ammonia was added ; 
by this means the double phosphate of magnesia and ammonia 
was precipitated, which by ignition furnished the pyrophosphate 
of magnesia, from which the phosphoric acid was calculated. 
The result of two analyses carefully performed was : 

Ist Exp. FeO, 52.50,, 2d Exp. Fe,0, 52.00 

« 2Mg0,P0, 78.00, «  2Mg0,PO, . 74.00 

112 parts 2MgO,PO, being equal to 72 parts of PO,, the 

following is the result : 


Ist Exp. Fe,0 52.50 \ 

2d Exp. Fe,0 52.00 \ 

« PO 47.57 f 9957 


5 
These results correspond in composition with the phosphate 


of sesquioxide of iron Fe,0,P0,, mentioned by Will in his « Out- 
lines of Chemical Analysis,” and by Dr. Graham, in his 
‘«¢ Elements of Chemistry.” The reaction, therefore, must be 
between one equivalent of phosphate of soda, and one of ter- 
sulphate of sesquioxide of iron, by which are formed: one eq. 
phosphate of sesquioxide of iron, 2 eq. of sulphate of soda, and 
one of sulphuric acid, which remains in the water: 2Na0,HO, 
PO,+Fe,0,,880,— Fe,0,,P0,+-2(Na0,80,)+S0,, HO. 

Some further experiments were now tried to ascertain ‘its 
solubility in some solvent, which might render it useful in medi- 
cine. 

In hydrochloric and nitrie acids, it is readily soluble; in 
phosphoric acid it is insoluble; in citric and tartaric acids, it 
is slightly soluble, more so on the application of heat, forming 
green solutions. In phosphate of soda it is insoluble, even 
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when heated; in tartrate of ammonia it is slightly soluble, 
forming a green solution, which, when heated to boiling, is 
decomposed, forming a gelatinous mass. 

Citrate of soda dissolves it in considerable quantity, but the 
best solvent for it is the neutral citrate of ammonia proposed 
by Mr. Robiquet, as a solvent for the pyrophosphate of iron. 
In this salt it dissolves readily, forming a green solution with 
a browr shade; when evaporated and spread on glass, and dried, 
it forms scales of a brownish green color, which much resemble 
those of the citro-ammoniacal pyrophosphate of iron. Thedry 
salt dissolves more rapidly in cold water, than the pyrophosphate, 
and has a pleasant saline taste; a solution of it on the addition 
of ammonia, remains clear, but turns to a reddish brown color, 
while the addition of a portion of citric acid turns it toa lighter 
green color. 

100 parts of this salt on examination, were found to lose 10 
parts of water, and furnish 23 parts of Fe,O, which corres- 
pond to 44 parts of Fe,0,,PO,, the remaining 46: parts being 
the citrate of ammonia. We have thus a citro-ammoniacal ses- 
quiphosphate of iron, which is a reliable preparation, containing 
23 per cent. of sesquioxide of iron, and possessing decided ad- 
vantages over most ferruginous preparations, on account of its 
pleasant taste, while it will prove more active than the citro- 
ammoniacal pyrophosphate of iron, as it contains moreiron. We 
may, therefore, hope that a fair trial of this new salt by the 
medical profession will gain for it the place to which its compo- 
sition would seem to entitle it. 


ON THE VOLATILE OIL OF MYRCIA ACRIS. 
By Jno. M. Maisca. 


Together with the leaf of which I treated in another paper, 
Mr. F. L. John handed me some of the volatile oil contained in 
bay rum. 

This oil is of a bright brownish golden yellow color, limpid, 
and has an agreeable aromatic odor, strongly resembling allspice, 
mixed with a little cloves, and faintly reminding of cinnamon ; 
its taste is warm and pleasantly aromatic. It evaporates from 
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paper with some difficulty, but without leaving any stain behind. 
It is lighter than water; on account of the small quantity 
which I received, I could not ascertain the specific gravity di- 
rectly, but as it floats in dilated alcohol, and rises very slowly 
to the surface, it must be near -930. It is readily soluble in 
ether, from which solution it is precipitated by alcohol of -835 
spec. grav. With alcohol, a clear solution cannot be obtained ; 
if a single drop is added to half a fluid ounce of 85 or 95 per 
cent. alcohol, it sinks to the bottom, marking its passage down 
by a milky streak, and on agitation a white turbid fluid is ob- 
tained, which gradually deposits a white film, leaving the super- 
natant liquid clear. Dropped into dilated alcohol, it is not 
dissolved, and by slight agitation the large drop may be divided 
into numerous minute perfectly transparent globules floating in 
the alcohol and yielding by continued shaking a very opaque 
milky mixture, which slowly separates on the surface an opaque 
oily film, collecting afterwards into minute transparent globules. 
Odor and taste of these alcoholic solutions approach that of bay 
rum very much ; the difference in the odor and taste of the latter 
must be ascribed partly to the use of another spirit, and partly 
to the direct distillation from the leaves, by which process other 
volatile bodies besides the oil distilover. The alcoholic solution 
has a slight acid reaction. _ 

The behaviour of this oil to the various reagents proposed for 
the volatile oil, is as follows :— : 

Solution of Caustic Soda dissolves a portion of the oil to a 
golden yellow liquid, gradually becoming transparent; a yellow- 
ish brown oily stratum collects on the surface; after 24 hours 
the oily stratum has disappeared, and colorless flat prisms are 
deposited. 

Nitric acid.The color changes to orange, brownish yellow, 
brownish red, and reddish brown ; now an evolution of gas takes 
place, and the oil congeals to a soft, dark, reddish brown resin, 
which becomes hard and friable, and assumes more of the reddish 
tint. | 

Sulphuric acid.—The oil changes to a brown resin, having & 
shade of red, and soon becoming hard; the acid has a brown 
color. 

Jodine.—Solution takes place slowly and without any visible 
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reaction; the liquid assumes the consistency of thin honey and 
a brown iodine color; odor scarcely modified. 

Ethereal solution of iodine produces little spreading; the 
mixture has at first an iodine color, which changes through 
brownish carmine into a bright yellowish red, and gradually 
assumes a browner tint; consistence after 24 hours, syrupy; 
odor as before. 

Bromine produces a hissing noise, effervescence and a dark 
yellow resin. 

Ethereal solution of bromine occasions spreading and a green- 
ish black color, altering to blackish brown, with deeper colored 
streaks, the whole readily miscible to a pale brownish black thin 
liquid, which, after 24 hours has the consistence of honey ; odor 
little altered. 

Nitroprusside of copper.—The color passes through greenish, 
greenish brown, and blackish brown into brown black ; the odor 
remains unaltered. 

The sparing solubility in strong alcohol and the precipitation 
from the ethereal solution by alcohol of -835 is a very peculiar 
behaviour of Oleum myrciz, and its coloration by nitroprusside 
of copper appears to be its most important reaction, it being, so 
far as known, the only volatile oil, which, during the change of 
color, has, for a second or two, a greenish hue. Oil of cloves 
with its violet and cherry red, and oil of cassia with its hyacin- 
thine red coloration, are readily detected, if added in small 
quantity. il of allspice has not been examined yet. The car- 
bohydrogens show their presence by preventing the reaction. 
If Oleum myrciz should become an article of commerce, no 
adulteration could be practised without the certainty of detection 
by this valuable reagent. At my earliest opportunity, I shall 
likewise investigate the behaviour of Oleum pimentz. 

My attention has been drawn to the fact, that a well. known 
English pomatum, sold under the name of Myrtle Pomatum, has 
an odor closely analogous to this oil, which has probably been de- 
rived from Myrcia acrig, De C., or an allied species. This pomatum 
keeps well for a long time without becoming rancid ; it is possible 
that this may partly at least bo the result of the flavoring in- 
gredients. 
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ON THE RESINOIDS. 


By J. M. Aperneray. 


(An Inaugural Essay.) 


The subject of this « Thesis” having been suggested by my pre- 
ceptors, as one worthy of considerable attention, from the fact of 
the increased interest given to it by the Medical Journals, both 
in this country and in Europe, and the apparent success that 
is now attending the use of the resinoids among the Eclectic 
Practitioners, who claim them to be the active principles of 
the drugs from which they are obtained, and who assert, with con- 
siderable truth, that every plant contains in a measure more or 
less inert matter of little value, and which in the form in 
which they are generally given tends only to increase their bulk 
whilst they deter their absorption into the system, and not only 
keep the patients in suspense, but nauseate them by the bulk of 
the medicine they are obliged to digest. 

The Eclectics consider that in the form of a resinoid, not only do 
they get rid of an excess of inert matter, and obtain a medicine 
in one of its most concentrated forms, but which from the small- 
ness of its bulk, its ready solubility in the juices of the stomach, 
and its rapid absorption into the system, produces at once both 
a rapid and energetic action. 

Their method of preparing these medicines being, as it were, 
in its infancy, but little is known concerning them by Pharma- 
ceutists in general. Hence the dispensing of them must neces- 
sarily be more or less confined to the few who have made this 
branch of pharmacy their more immediate study. Druggists, 
generally, would do well to give this subject a passing notice, and 
endeavor to ascertain whether or not these resinoids do really 
possess the active properties attributed to them. Should such 
be the case, and the demand for them still continue to increase 
in the same ratio as heretofore, it will be necessary to introduce 
these as a new class of preparations. _ 

Hence, my object in experimenting with these resinous princi- 
ples will be to endeavor with the assistance of the few works de- 
voted to this subject, to show the manner in which Eclectica pre- 
pare these resinoids, with the relative amount of resinous prin. 
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ciple, combined with a fixed and volatile oil, contained in some of 
the leading and most useful plants. 

My first experiment with the roots of the Helleborus Niger, 
was with the view of obtaining the so-called active principle in a 
crystalline form, said to have been isolated by Mr. William 
Bastick, and written upon by him, and read before the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of London. The researches of Vauquelin and 
Capron, who gave this subject particular investigation, point to 
the conclusion that no such principle exists in a crystalline form, 
but that the activity of the root ie due solely to a fatty oil in 
combination with a volatile acid, which they separated from 
it. 

Doubting the.truth of their conclusions, I supposed by the im- 
proved methods of research of the present day that an organic 
base might be eliminated from it. Of the two processes given by 
Mr. Bastick for eliminating the active principle, the following I 
manipulated with great care and accuracy. ' 

Experiment 1st. Five pounds of the root Helleborus Niger 
was reduced to a coarse powder, and macerated in a sufficient 
quantity of alcohol for fourteen days: it was then percolated, 
by funnel process. The tincture was filtered, then diluted with 
water, the alcohol evaporated off, again filtered in order to re- 
move the separated resin, and the solution afterwards evaporated 
and set aside to crystallize: after allowingit sufficient time, and 
finding no crystals, the resulting liquor was again evaporated to 
the consistence of an extract; it was triturated with carbonate of 
magnesia in order to neutralize any free-acid which might exist, 
to prevent its crystallization: it was then washed with hot water, 
and thrown on a filter, and additional water added ; the filtered 
liquor thus obtained was evaporated and set aside to crystallize ; 
and obtaining no crystals, I was induced to examine his first 
method. 

Experiment 2d. Two pounds more of the root were finely 
bruised, and macerated in alcohol containing 1-50th part of strong 
sulphuric acid ; after standing a safficient length of time, the tinc- 
ture was expressed, and filtered, and supersatarated with cal- 
cined magnesia: the liquid was then filtered, and sufficient sul- 
phuric acid added to it to render it slightly acid; it was again 
filtered to remove the sulphate of magnesia formed. The fil- 
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trate was now mixed with twice its volume of distilled water, and 
the mixture evaporated to expel the alcohol, and to reduce con- 
siderably the bulk of the solution. In order te remove the soft 
resin, filtration was resorted to, the concentrated liquor wag 
carefully saturated with carbonate of potassa, but nothing was 
precipitated. A large excess of that carbonate was now added, 
and the solution agitated with four times its volume of ether, 
and afterwards set aside, that the ethereal part of the liquid might 
separate from the watery portion. When this separation had 
taken place, the ethereal portion was removed by a pipette, and 
exposed to spontaneous evaporation in a capsule. According to 
Mr. Bastick, this ethereal solution produced no reaction on lit- 
mus; but on the contrary, according to my experiments, the solu- 
tion had a decided acid reaction, and produced no crystals, but 
a soft dark colored resin, insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and readily soluble in ether, bitter to the taste, and 
producing a tingling sensation on the tongue, like that of the 
root. I then determined, if possible, to ascertain whether or 
not its activity did exist in the separated resin. I took five 
grains of the resin, and in the course of two hours I began 
to experience the given characteristics of the drug, and ins 
short period of time it produced three copious evacuations with 
a nauseating sensation. Hence my candid belief is, so far as my 
experiments will support me, that the so-called Helleborin of 
Mr. Bastick is simply crystals of a salt of potassa. 


PODOPHYLLIN. 


There is probably no subject in the vocabulary of American 
indigenous plants which has baffled the minds of Pharmacentists 
more than that concerning the principle or principles existing in 
the root of Podophyllum peltatum. After much research over the 
results of the most recent experimenters, but little light has been 
given to the subject since the paper published by William 
Hodgson, in the American Journal of Pharmacy, volume third, 
page 273, 1832 ; in which he describes it as being the bitter prin. 
ciple, and which has been considered aa Podophyllin, and prepared 
in the following manner: One pound of the dried root was 
boiled in six pints of water for half an hour, the decoction 
then strained off, and the residue pressed. The liquor was some, 
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what turbid, of a brown color; two fluid ounces of aqua ammonia 
being thrown in, rendered it perfectly limpid, presently pro- 
duceda crystalline earthy precipitate, which, when dry, weighed 
78 grains. The clear liquor was then evaporated to one-fourth 
of its original bulk. The free ammonia had of course escaped. 
On cooling, a pellicle formed on the surface, and a semi-crystal- 
line flakey matter was deposited, copiously enveloped in a gelatin- 
ous mass. In order to separate the semi-crystalline matter 
he dilated the whole with cold water, and decanted off the clear 
liquor,which conveyed away with it most of the gelatinous mass. 
That which remained was nearly dried, and treated with alcohol of 
sp. gr. -825. The solution thus obtained was filtered and eva- 
porated by a water bath, depositing, towards the end of the pro- 
cess, the original semi-crystalline substance in the form of a 
brownish yellow granular mass. Suspecting that it was not yet 
in a state of purity, and having observed its sparing solubility 
in cold water, I subjected it to a boiling heat in distilled water ; 
when it entirely dissolved, except a slight portion of impurity. As 
soon as the solution was allowed to cool this substance separated 
in extremely small flocculent crystals, siightly heavier than the 
water. In order to prove its supposed cathartic effect, half a 
grain was taken, and after the lapse of a reasonable length of 
time, it produced a mild cathartic effect, which convinced me 
that the bitter principle obtained by Mr. Hodgson proved to be 
a cathartic, having a slight drastic effect. When dry, this sub- 
stance, after being purified, was obtained in beautiful straw 
colored scales of considerable brilliancy, easily pulverizable, 
slightly deliquescent in the air, and having a strong bitter taste, 
very permanent, but not at first apparent, owing probably to its 
difficult solubility, as the alcoholic solution is excessively bitter ; 
soluble in strong alcohol; slightly in cold, and much more in 
boiling water ; slightly soluble in sulphuric ether. When dry 
it has but little odor, the solutions*having a peculiar smell, some- 
what resembling that of the root ; with sulphuric acid, an olive 
green color passing afterwards to a purple; exposed to heat 
alone, it fuses, blackens, and dissipates in a dense smoke. 

The most important of these active principles possess in general 
the properties of the common resins, viz. fusibility, inflammabil- 
ity, solubility in alcohol and not in water, etc. ; but as they are 
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not liquifiable by heat, and differ somewhat in other reepects from 
the pure resins, they are termed « Resinoids.”’ 

Many of them may be obtained by the following simple process : 
form a saturated tincture of the root or plant desired, which is 
best done by displacement, or by macerating the ground mate- 
rial in strong alcohol, and expressing ; from this tincture distil or 
evaporate off the alcohol, having previously added plenty of 
water ; the alcohol, which held the resin in solution, being thus 
removed, and the resin not being soluble in water, it is precip- 
itated, while the other substances which the alcohol had dissolved 
out, as the extractive and coloring matter, being also soluble in 
water, are heldin solution by the water, and thus separated from 
the resinoid. 

The precipitate was then collected and purified by frequent 
washing, or by being redissolved in alcohol and again precipitated, 
and was then dried and powdered for use, ' 

Thus may be prepared the resinoids, Podophyllin, Cimicifugin, 
Leptandrin, Helleborin, Sanguinarin, Caulophyllin, and nu- 
merous others, experimented on, but not above mentioned. 

By the above process, the resinoid is not obtained in its chemi- 
cally pure state; it probably contains from two and a half to 
five per cent of coloring matter and extractive, which, however, 
does not sensibly affect its use as-a medicine: while a further 
purification would not only add to its cost, but might even en- 
danger its activity. Its complete purification must be effected by 
redissolving it in alcohol, digesting the solution with animal char- 
coal, filtering, and again precipitating by water. 

Perhaps these investigations have been more extended than 
the importance of the subject may appear to warrant ; but this 
subject of the Resinoids under consideration is one of those of 
which the apothecaries have but little knowledge and it may 
be an inducement for other experimenters to take hold of the 
above, and go more fully into the subject. 

[Nors.—The author’s remark at 301, that but little light has been 
thrown on the subject of Podophyllum since 1832, is certainly incorrect, 
inasmuch as the resinous nature of the active principle was ascertained 
by Lewis, in 1846. Whatever relation the product of Mr. Hodgson’s 
formula bears to the resin of Lewis, or the crude resinoid of commerce, it 
probably either owes its activity to that principle, rendered soluble by aid 


of associated substances in the water of the decoction, or is a modified 
form of the resinoid.—Eprror Auer. Jovan. Paarm.] 
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ON FERRATED TINCTURE OF CINCHONA. 
By Jno. M. Massca. 


On pages 193—197 of this volume I have published my 
observations on the precipitates, occurring in the various tinctures 
of cinchona bark, prepared with diluted alcohol. It is evident 
that such tinctures are entirely unsuited for the preparation of 
ferrated tincture of bark, and the following experiments were 
therefore conducted with a simple tincture of calisaya bark, 
obtained by percolation with alcohol of -877 spec. grav. This 
tincture has been exposed to the oxidizing influence of atmos- 
pheric air for more than three months, care being taken to 
prevent the evaporation of alcohol, and no precipitate has 
appeared yet. 

Before discussing the results of my experiments, it will be 
well to take a view of the organic constituents of bark, those of 
inorganic nature being small, not exceeding 24 per cent., and 
mostly insoluble in alcohol. Besides cellulose, cinchona bark 
contains according to Dr. E. Reichardt, alkaloids, ammonia, 
kinic, kinovic, cinchotannic, oxalic, rufocinchotannic and humic 
acid, sugar and wax. Of these constituents wax and humic 
acid are insoluble in alcohol ; oxalie acid is combined with lime; 
sugar, ammonia and kinovic acid are not important, the latter 
reaching in calisaya bark not quite -7 per cent. Only the 
alkaloids and the three acids, kinic, cinchotannic and rufo- 
cinchotannic are therefore left. 

If the above mentioned tincture of bark is mixed with a 
solution of a neutral persalt of iron, a flocculent or voluminous 
precipitate takes place, while the liquid assumes a more or less 
inky color. The precipitates contain besides the tannin also 
kinic acid, while a small portion of kinic acid remains in solution. 
Rufocinchotannic acid is doubtless precipitated with the other ; 
but its quantity in calisaya bark is insignificant, reaching only 
-722 per cent. No alkaloids are found in the precipitates after 
they have been washed with alcohol of -877. 

The same acids are found in the residue on the filter after the 
tincture has been treated with freshly precipitated oxide of iron, 
but a larger proportion of kinic acid remains in solution and 
occasions on the addition of a neutral ferric salt a turbidity and 
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gradually a precipitate in which the presence of kinic acid can 
be readily proved, but which is free from alkaloids. 

Which medicinally important organic constituents remain now 
in the tincture? Besides a minute proportion of kinic acid, if 
that be important at all—only the alkaloids, and these not in the 
same combination in which the bark originally contained them. 
Such a ferrated tincture of bark is therefore essentially nothing 
but an alcoholic solution of the citrates of the alkaloids and 
iron, together with minute quantities of sugar and probably of 
a@ compound of iron with some product of decomposition of 
cinchotannic acid, to which it owes the darker color, ynless that 
be due to altered alkaloids, (chinoidine. 

I contemplated at one time to use a lead salt, acetate of lead, 
for precipitating tannin; but all the other soluble acids are 
likewise precipitated by this reagent, and more completely so, 
than by iron. Such a process is therefore likewise unfeasible.: 

Upon the whole, I have come to the conclusion that a ferrated 
tincture of bark is a preparation deserving neither to be coun- 
tenanced by pharmaceutists, nor the confidence of the physician. 
All that is really valuable in it we can have, in more definite and 
consequently more reliable form, by making a solution of citrate 
of quinia or cinchonia and citrate of iron, either in water, in wine 
or some other alcoholic liquid. Ifa citrate of quinia, and per- 
haps also a citrate of cinchonia was officinal, these preparations 
might be employed by themselves, and if the physician wished 
to give at the same time a preparation of iron, he might pre- 
scribe with one of the former salts, either citrate or ammonio. 
citrate of iron in any proportion to suit a particular case. 

It must be remarked yet, that 16 grains of citrate of iron 
‘ are not wholly soluble in one fluid ounce of alcohol of -877, 
not even with the addition of some free citric acid; and when 
a concentrated aqueous solution of this salt containing the 
amount stated is added to a fluid ounce of such alcohol, a pre-. 
cipitate is gradually deposited. 

Philadelphia, May, 1861. 
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ON THE ERGOT OF INDIAN CORN (ZEA MAYS.) 
By H. Cresster. 


(An Inaugural Essay.) 


The diseased grain, or as it is technically called, the smut of 
our common Indian corn, has been so universally considered, 
as its unsightly appearance would seem to indicate, a worthless 
if not a poisonous excrescence in the place of the golden grain, 
that an examination of its chemical and physiological properties 
might well be considered by those unacquainted with pharma- 
ceutical research, a useless task; although to one whose studies 
have included the natural history of the ergot and gall-nut, and 
who judges of medicine, not by its origin, but solely by its 
therapeutical virtue, the analysis of no untried substance would 
appear valueless. 
It was my intention to have included in this paper the results 
of a few trials with this substance in its medical relations, but 
being unfortunately disappointed in this, I was compelled to 
confine myself solely to a proximate analysis. 
In view of the recent introduction of chloride of propylamin 
as a remedy for rheumatism, this subject may prove worthy 
of investigation as a source of that valuable salt, my experiments 
proving, I think, only less conclusively than an ultimate analysis, 
the existence of that alkaloid in the fungus of Zea mays. And 
judging from the exact similarity, in sensible properties, of its 
preparations to those of the ergot of rye, I think it might, at 
least, be supposed to be possessed of similar therapeutical virtues. 
A quantity of the carefully selected grains were rubbed be- 
tween the hands until the fine fungous matter was broken loose 
from the husk or envelope, and then sifted to separate the fine 
powder. 
Eight ounces (troy) of this powder was moistened with a 
mixture of six parts by measure of 95 per cent. alcohol, and 
one part of washed ether, and allowed to stand for 12 hours; 
then transferred to a percolator and displaced with the same : 
menstruum until the liquor came through nearly colorless; the : 
mass was then expressed, moistened with pure ether and again 
expressed. The ethereal solution filtered and evaporated yielded 
but a faint trace of a light yellow colored resinous body in the form 
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of flakes, which left a greasy stain when pressed between folds 
of paper. 

The liquid obtained by displacement which was of a dark 
brownish color, and neutral to test paper, was concentrated by 
distillation with a gentle heaj to 10 fluid drachms. A portion 
of the distillate coming over last being free from ether, but 
having a strong odor of the ergot, was agitated with water, but 
no cloudiness was produced, thus showing the absence of any 
considerable amount of volatile oil. The liquid in the retort 
divided itself into two layers, a thick blackish oily substance 
settling to the bottom, the whole was agitated with a mixture of 
ether and water to cause complete separation ; and on standing, 
the ether with the oily and resinous matter in solution floated 
on the surface, leaving the inferior layer almost colorless; the 
ethereal solution, decanted and allowed toevaporate spontaneous- 
ly, yielded a mixture of oil and resin, which, by agitation with 
alcohol, was partially dissolved, a light, yellow colored resin, 
insoluble in that menstruum remaining. The alcoholic solution 
by evaporation yielded a thick, viscid oil, which, by standing, 
gave a deposit. 

The mass, after drying, was returned to the percolator and 
displaced with water mixed with one-twelfth its bulk of alcohol, 
which was added to prevent fermentation ; a deep reddish brown 
colored liquid was obtained, which was acid to litmus paper and 
produced effervescence when poured on crystals of bicarbonate 
of potash; this was concentrated by means of a sand bath to 
about 5 fluid ounces; 2 fluid drachms of this were put into a 
2 oz. vial with 5 drops of liquor potassz, and a piece of litmus 
paper, previously reddened by vapor of chlorohydric acid inserted 
and kept suspended above the surface of the liquid by the cork, 
had the blue color rapidly restored, thus showing the presence 
of a volatile alkaline substance and its ready elimination. 
Another portion agitated with a few drops of liquor potasse, 
gave a strong odor similar to that of fluid-extract of secale cornu. 
tum, after the addition of liquor potassz, and dense cloudiness 
was produced upon the presentation of a glass rod wet with 
chlorohydric acid. 

Four fluid ounces of this concentrated solution was now put 
into a retort, and a receiver attached with a small wide-necked 
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vial filled to the top with chlorohydric acid suspended in it. 
Some liquor potassee was then added and stirred in the retort, 
and a gentle heat applied ; dense cloudiness very soon appeared 
at the mouth of the connecting tube, and soon filled the whole 
receiver. The vessel was then surrounded with snow, and kept 
refrigerated during the remaindér of the process, which was 
conducted about three hours, when the fumes being less co- 
piously formed, the receiver was detached and its contents 
evaporated in a small capsule by means of a water bath, until 
no more vapor appeared to rise from it, then allowed to cool; a 
group of crystals having a slightly yellowish tinge was obtained. 
These were soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, 
and after being exposed to a gentle heat for some time and re- 
crystallized from alcohol, had no perceptible odor of the un- 
combined alkaloid. But by touching a crystal with a drop of 
liquor potassze to set free the alkaloid, the disagreeable fishy 
odor of propylamin was immediately developed. 

The liquor remaining in the retort by evaporation gave a 
soft extract of a dark color, which had, beside the alkaline, a 
very sweet saccharine taste. 

A portion of the aqueous solution was precipitated with 
subacetate of lead, the excess of lead removed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, this left a colorless solution. It was evaporated to a 
thick syrupy consistence and allowed to stand. Some small 
groups of needle-shaped crystals were formed throughout the 
extract. This syrupy substance tasted quite as sweet as cane 
sugar, gave a precipitate upon the addition of subacetate of lead 
with ammonia, and did not readily reduce the oxide of copper 
when heated with a solution of the sulphate and caustic potash. 
This subjected to a temperature of about 120° ¥. for 48 hours 
and permitted to stand for two weeks exposed to the air, acquired 
a darker color, and upon being redissolved in water, gave a dense 
precipitate under the combined influence of subacetate of lead 
and ammonia, and promptly afforded the red dinoxide of copper 
under the influence of Trommer’s test. 2nd, Four ounces troy 
of the fine powder treated first with washed ether gave a light 
yellow colored liquid, which yielded by spontaneous evaporation, 
a yellow resin, with small drops of a brown fixed oil deposited 
over the surface. The mags then treated with 95 per cent. 
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alcohol, and the solution evaporated gave a soft resinous extract ; 
this by being stirred up with a dilute solution of potassa had 
the odor of the alkaloid, as eliminated from the aqueous solution, 
strongly developed, and dense cloudiness was produced by the 
presence of chlorohydric acid. The same actions occurred with 
the resin obtained by ether; but very faintly. The mass was 
then treated with water mixed with one-twelfth its bulk of 
alcohol, and the action upon the resulting liquor, of the several 
reagents applied, were as follows, viz.: Lime water added and 
gently heated gave a brown gelatinous precipitate, leaving the 
solution colorless, the precipitate was redissolved by the addition 
of chlorohydric acid, the solution again acquiring the former 
color. Neutral acetate of lead gave a similar precipitate, which 
was redissolved by the addition of nitric acid; liquor potasse 
also gave a precipitate but did not deprive the solution of 
its color, caused no precipitate when added to solution of gelatine, 
and was not colored by tincture of sesquichloride of iron. 

The mass was then boiled in 2 pints of water for half an 
hour and strained ; a liquid of a sweetish taste, but having very 
little color, was obtained, which, after cooling, was effected by 
the tests applied as follows, viz.: Did not give a blue color with 
tincture of iodine, nor a perceptible reddish brown, but deep 
blue with recently prepared tincture of guaiac, and was not 
affected by freshly prepared solution of tannic acid, nor by 
solution of bichloride of mercury. 

The results of my experiments enable me to make the follow- 
ing deductions: That this substance contains secalin, combined 
with an acid, a thick viscid fixed oil which throws down a large 
deposit by standing, a light yellow resin soluble in ether, but 
insoluble in alcohol, a large amount of pectin, gluten, and a 
sugar which crystallizes in tufts of needle-shaped erystals, from 
an aqueous solution, and behaves like cane sugar under the in- 
fluence of Trommer’s test. 


NOTES ON MINERAL WATER SYRUPS. 
By James T. Sain. 


The agreeability of carbonic acid water as a beverage depends 
principally upon its coldness, and the quality of the syrup with 
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which it is mixed. It is proposed to give in this paper the re- 
sults of some experience in the preparation of the latter. 

Grape Syrup.—In the autumn of 1860, a small quantity of 
Isabella grapes was treated in the following manner, the juice 
being obtained by means of an ordinary screw-press : 

No. 1.—The fresh juice made immediately into syrup with 
2 Ibs av. sugar to a pint. 

No. 2.—Fresh juice mixed with sulphite of lime in proportion 
of half a drachm to a pint, and bottled. 

No. 3.—Two ounces of alcohol added to a pint of fresh juice. 

No. 4.—A pint of juice with half a pound of white sugar, left 
in a warm place 24 days, filtered and bottled. 

No. 5.—Half a pound of mare macerated in a pint of water 
and four ounces of alcohol. 

No. 6.—Half a pound of mare allowed to stand for four 
days with two ounces of sugar in a pint of water. 

All were tightly corked. Nos. 1 and 2 kept in the cellar all 
winter at a low temperature, the others in the laboratory at 
about 70°. 

On opening the bottles this summer, the contents appeared to 
have undergone little or no change. No.1, the syrup made 
immediately after expressing the juice, had rather a flat taste, 
and but slight odor of the grape. No. 2 had deposited the 
coloring matter with the lime, leaving a white, clear, supernatant 
liquid ; fermentation was entirely prevented, and a peculiar, 
rather agreeable fruity odor developed. This article seems 
identical with one sold in this city last year under the name of 
«Pure Catawba Grape Juice,” and which made a very pleasant 
syrup. No. 3 kept perfectly well, depositing a sediment easily 
filtered out. No. 4, having undergone some fermentation, had a 
vinous odor and taste, the bouquet having been slightly devel- 
oped. No. 5, the alcoholic tincture of the marc was a very dark 
colored liquid, with a slight odor of the grape. No. 6 was 
somewhat acid, with a pleasant vinous odor. 

When made into syrups, just bringing them to a boil, the 
nicety of the result may be stated in the following order, begin- 
ning with the best and ending with the least agreeable; No. 6, 
4, 2,1, 3, 5. We have mixed them all together, producing quite 
a popular «« Grape Syrup.” 
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Judging from these experiments, the best plan probably will 
be to crush the grapes, allow juice and marc to ferment together 
for four or five days, express the juice, add two pounds of sugar 
to a pint, boil three minutes, strain and bottle. Catawba grapes 
might yield a pleasanter syrup than Isabella, and if at 12 cts. 
per pound, the juice would cost about $1.50 a gallon, nearly 
one-third the price of the article above alluded to. 

Strawberry Syrup.—The most satisfactory method of making 
this syrup is to allow the expressed juice to stand 48 hours in 
warm weather, by which time fermentation ensues and the liquid 
can be strained off quite clear. The strawberry flavor is rather 
improved than impaired by this process, and the syrup is much 
brighter and does not ferment in the bottle as is often the case 
when made in the old style. On one occasion when the juice 
was left for 60 hours, the pectin coagulated, owing to the amount 
of alcohol generated, and gave considerable trouble in straining. 

Last summer a quart of fresh juice was bottled with one 
drachm of sulphite of lime and kept in the cellar all winter. 
On examining it a few days ago it was a very clear light-colored 
liquid with a sediment in the bottom of sulphite of lime and 
coloring matter. The strawberry flavor was perfectly preserved, 
no fermentation had taken place, and when filtered and made 
into syrup it was pronounced to be a very superior article. 
This plan is a good one for those who do not wish to keepa 


quantity of sugar.on hand made into syrup. The objections - 


may be the necessity of filtering and coloring the syrup. 

Orange Syrup.—To obtain the orange flavor, the fresh rind 
should be chopped fine and macerated in deodorised alcohol in 
proportion of one pound toa quart. Citric acid is remarkably 
soluble in alcohol, and by dissolving four ounces in a pint of the 
essence, an article is obtained which keeps unchanged for months, 
and affords ‘an easy mode of making the syrup. Two fluid 
ounces added to a gallon of simple syrup yields an unexception- 
able orange syrup. 

Simple Syrup.—As the basis of vanilla, orange, lemon, gin- 
ger, &c., is most conveniently made by introducing through the 
bung-hole of a 40 gallon barrel, 240 pounds of refined «sifted 
sugar,” and 15 gallons of water, replacing the bung and rolling 
the barrel occasionally for two or three days. The sugar easily 
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dissolves without the trouble of heating, yielding a clear syrup 
which keeps perfectly well and may be drawn off through a 
molasses gate,” as wanted. 

Philadelphia, Sixth month llth, 1861. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE GERMAN JOURNALS. 
By Jno. M. Maisca, 


A Solution of Starch “or volumetric analysis is prepared by 
Dr. F. Mohr, by trituration, with concentrated chloride of zine, 
and diluting with water; the solution is not clear, but after 
precipitating the zinc by carbonate of soda, the filtrate is trans- 
parent.—(Ann. d. Ch. and Ph. xxxix. 211-213.) 


Oenanthie Acid.—A. Fischer, operating in Fresenius’ labora- 
tory, states that the oenanthic acid of wine of fysel oil is a mix- 
ture of volatile fatty acids, among which are caprinic and capry- 
lie acid.—(Ann. d. Ch. and Ph. xxxix. 247.) 


Phospho-molybdic Acid.—Prof. de Vrij claims priority for dis- 
covering this test for alkaloids in 1853, as will be seen from 
Journal de Pharm. et de Chim. xxvi. 219. — d. Ch. and 
Ph. xxxix. 248.) 


Gun-cotton, kept in a glass-stoppered bottle, since 1847, had 
been decomposed, according to A. W. Hofmann, into gum and 
oxalic acid.—(Ann. d, Ch. and Ph. xxxix. 282.) 


The separation of Cadmium from Copper may, according to 
A. W. Hofmann, be effected by treating their sulphides with 
boiling dilute sulphuric acid, (1 p. acid, 5 p. water,) which 
readily dissolves the sulphide of cadmium, without acting on the 
copper sulphide.—(Ann. d, Ch. and Ph. xxxix. 286.) 


Reuctions of Cholesterine, by Hugo Schiff.—Cholesterine and 
nitric acid, evaporated to dryness at a moderate heat, yield a 
yellow residue, turning deep red with ammonia; the color is not 
altered by fixed alkalies,—difference from the similar reaction 
of uric acid. Cholesterine evaporated with muriatic or sulphuric 
acid, containing sesquichloride of iron, leaves a residue of a 
beautiful violet color. Auric and platinic chlorides may be 
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substituted for sesquichloride of iron.—Ann. d. Ch. and Ph., 
xxxix. 313-318. 


Examination of Shellac.—A. Oberdgrffer exhausts shellac by 
cold ether, which takes up only the 5 per cent. wax contained 
therein. Adulterations with rosin and similar resins, soluble in 
cold ether, are thus easily detected.—(Archiv d. Pharm. ciii. 
13, 14.) 


Blue Milk.—Dr. E. Reichardt, in examining a blue éream, 
corroborates Braconnot's statements, that water, alcohol, ether 
and cold dilute acids and alkalies are without influence on the 
color, which is destroyed by nitric acid, chlorine and boiling 
with potassa. Neither phosphate of iron, nor infusoria were 
the cause of the coloration; it was evidently due to a mould 
which was examined by the microscope, but the author leaves it 
undecided whether the fungus was Byssus coerulea, Lam.—(Arch. 
d. Ph. ciii. 25-29.) 


Greek Tobacco yields a smoke which is free of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and hydrocyanic acid. Landerer employed the same 
method as Professor Vogler, (Amer. Jour. Ph. 1859, 76.) The 
empyreumatic liquid separating in pipes, is popularly employed 
in exanthematous complaints, and its use has frequently proved 
fatal.—(Arch. d. Ph. ciii. 29-33.) 


Glonoine or Nitroglycerine is obtained without difficulty, ac- 
cording to J. P. Liebe, if 4 oz. anhydrous glycerine spec. grav. 
1.278 is added with constant agitation to a mixture of 2 oz. sul- 
phuric and 1 oz. fumigating nitric acid, spec. grav. 1.52, with 
the precaution to keep the temperature below 25° C. (77° F.) 
After one minute it is poured in a thin stream into 50 oz. cold 
water, which is afterwards decanted, while the glonoine is col- 
lected upon a ‘moistened filter, washed with water, and subse- 
quently moderately heated until transparent. If the wash 
water is repeatedly used, the yield is 5 drachms 5 to 10 grs. It 
is a light yellowish liquid, spec. grav. 1.5958, and acquires after 
several weeks an odor of nitrous ether.—Arch. d. Ph. ciii. 
158-160.) 

Glonoine kept at ordinary temperature, occasionally evolves 
nitrous acid and deposits crystals of oxalic acid. This may be 
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prevented by keeping it under water, or by diluting it.—(Arch. 
d. Ph. civ. 282, 283.) 


To prevent the moulding of Plasters containing vegetable 
powders, A. Hirschberg recommends to heat the ingredients of 
the plaster in a steam bath until free of moisture, then add the 
well dried powder, and employ in spreading anhydrous oils. 
The plasters are harder than as ordinarily made, a slight 
increase of oil is therefore advisable.—(Arch. d. Ph. ciii. 
165, 166.) 


Arsenical Wall-colors and Papers.—C. Fabian, of Augsburg, 
reports the chemical examination of urine of two patients, 
sleeping in rooms, the walls of which were covered with paper, 
colored by Schweinfurt green; both urines contained arsenic, 
but no copper. The physician, Dr. Miiller, ordered the removal 
of the paper, and gave iodide of potassium, when the arsenic at 
first increased in quantity in the urine, and finally disappeared. 
F. collected the dust from two rooms hung with arsenical paper, 
and of two rooms washed with colors containing Schweihfurt 
green, and proved the presence of arsenic and copper. He 
advises to discard all wall colors and papers containing this 
poisonous metal.—(Archiv d. Ph. ciii. 257-270.) 

Professor Wittstein calls attention to the circumstance that 
rooms washed or papered with arsenical colors, frequently have 
an alliaceous odor, which he thinks is due to the elimination of 
metallic arsenic by lime: 5 AsO,—3 AsO,+2 As. When no 
lime is present, the reduction must be ‘ascribed to the organic 
matter, glue, gum, &c., in the presence of atmospherical mois- 
ture. Minute quantities of arsenic will fill a room with the 
garlicky odor.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 36-42.) 


Titration of Burned Lime for ascertaining the amount of 
Caustic Lime.—2.80 grms. burned lime from different parts of 
the whole pile, are slacked and well mixed. 1-10th part of it is 
mixed with water and 50 to 60 grm. chloride of ammonium, so 
that the whole measures 1000 c.c.m. After agitation and 
settling, 10 c.c. m. of the clear liquid are estimated with normal 
oxalic acid. The results are sufficiently accurate for all techni- 
cal purposes, a slight excess being found, because the liquid 
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measures 1000 c. c. m. less the bulk of the insoluble clay and 
carbonate of lime.—(Arch. d. Ph. ciii. 270-272.) — 


Titration of Lye for Carbonic Acid.—Dr. Grager takes 10 
c. c. m. of lye of known amount of alkali, adds an equivalent 
amount of chloride of ammonium, then an equivalent of chloride 
of calcium; after settling, a portion of the clear liquid is 
measured with oxalic acid. Less alkali will now be found if 
carbonic acid was present ; the difference is carbonate.—(Arch. 


d. Ph. civ. 18, 19.) 


Adhesive Plaster is occasionally obtained very soft, which 
Feldhaus thinks is due to the formation of acid oleates, &c. which 
do not decompose the carbonate of lead, present in litharge. 
Such a plaster can be made use of by the addition of a little plas- 
ter prepared from lard. If the oil should contain too little 
stearine and palmitine, an addition of lard, in no case exceeding 
10 per cent., will yield a plaster of proper consistence.— (Arch. 
d. Ph. civ. 29-83.) 


Adulteration of Iiquoricve.—H. J. Versmann met with a Sicily 
liquorice, adulterated with the extract of the root of Triticum 
repens, Linn., Extractum graminis of the German Pharmacopoias. 
—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 34.) 


No Iodine in Sarsaparilla Root.—The same author examined 
Honduras Sarsaparilla for Iodine without finding a trace; still 
he thinks it possible that under peculiar circumstances the root 
may contain it, as has been asserted by Guilliermond.—Arch, 


d. Ph. civ. 35.) 


Permanganic Acid.—Hermann Aschoff has made a number 
of analyses in Prof. Mitscherlich’s laboratory, and disproves the 
assertion of T. L. Phipson, that permanganate of potassa was 
KO, 2MnO,.. He found Mn49.76, O 50.89; the formula Mn,O, 
requires 49.61 and 50.39 respectively. On condensing the 
greenish brown gas, resulting from the reaction of SO,, NaCl 
and KO, MnO,, some oily drops were obtained, which agreed 
in composition with the formula Mn,ClO,, but the author is in- 
clined to regard it rather asa solution of MnCl, in MnO,.— 
(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 141-157.) 
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Detection of Phosphorus.—The phosphorus globules obtained 
in Mitscherlich’s apparatus, contain, according to W. Dankworth, 
also sulphide of phosphorus, if the original mass was contami- 
nated with sulphur.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 168, 169.) 


Gun Cotton for Collodium.—The Archiv der Pharmacie, civ. 
270-275, reports on the results of experiments with saltpetre 
and sulphuric acid, from which the following process is deduced: 
1 oz. cotton—from a larger quantity, a less good product is ob- 
tained— is introduced into a mixture of 16 oz. saltpetre, 12 oz. 
English, and 12 oz. Nordhausen oil of vitriol of 55 to 56° R. 
(156 to 158°F), and continually stirred for 5 minutes ; the whole 
is then thrown in much warm water, and finally well washed. 
The yield is about 120 per cent. and the cotton readily soluble 
in ether. 


Titration of Alumina in Alum.—1.71T grm. alum are dis- 
solved in water, 2 grm. chloride of barium are added, and the 
titration carried out with potessa in the presence of litmus; each 
cubic centimetre corresponds with 1 per cent. alumina. Or 
7.927 grm. alum and 10 grm. chloride of barium are employed 
when each c. c. m. potassa indicates 2 per cent. alum.—(Archiv 


d. Ph. civ. 275-278.) 


Tin and Terchloride of Gold.—Dr. Witting, sen., found that 
terchloride of gold in 11.520 parts water rapidly assumes a pur- 
ple color in contact with pure tin filings. With 3 lead, the tin re- 
acted slower in 6000 water ; tin with copper similar in 8000 water, 
but instantly in the presence of electricity, if the filings were 
contained in spirally wound copper and silver wire.—(Arch. d. 


Ph. civ. 279.) 


Bitter Yeast.—C. L. Liidersen removes the bitter taste of 30 
parts of yeast, by macerating it with a solution of 1 p. carbonate 
of soda in 240 p. water, and washing with water; an increase of 


soda is apt to produce in the bread a peculiar, though not un- 
pleasant odor.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 280, 281.) 


Perchromic Acid.—The blue compound resulting from mixing 
very dilute solutions of bichromate of potassa and binoxide of 
hydrogen with free acid, was dissolved by H. Aschoff in ether. 
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By titration he studied its oxidizing power on a proto-salt of 
iron directly, and in the presence of potassa, and found the used 
oxygen in both cases in the proportion 4: 8, from which he con- 
cludes the existence of a very unstable perchromic acid= Cr,0,. 
If the chromate of chromic oxide Cr,0,, CrO, is viewed as a 
binoxide = CrO,, the oxides of chromium correspond with those 
of manganium.—(Archiv d. Ph. civ. 129-140.) 


Oxidation of Protosalts of Iron.—In publishing his observa- 
tions on the preparation of acetate of iron, Zippel recommends 
to expose the protochloride of iron with water and muriatic acid 
for several weeks to the air, diluting, heating and adding 
chlorate of potassa, and when necessary, muriatic acid; the 
solution is then precipitated by ammonia in order to gain the 
sesquioxide.—Arch. d. Ph. civ. 156-159.) 


The yellow color of a decoction of Marsh Mallow Root is due, 
according to Gust. Selle, to a decomposition of its constituents 
when not kept perfectly dry, and to the consequent presence of 
ammonia, probably from aaparagin.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 160.) 


Oleum Morrhue ferratum.—15 parts protosulphate of iron 
are precipated by 14 p. carbonate of soda, the precipitate ex- 
pressed, and after the addition of little water digested for 24 
hours in a water bath, with 250 parts cod liver oil. The deep 
brown mixture readily becomes clear in a bottle, and soon 
thickens on exposure to the air. The oil is said to contain 
about 1 per cent. of iron.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 270, 271.) 


Emplastrum Plumbi.—W. Lienau rubs the litharge with oil 
to a thin paste, which is heated to 80°C (176°F). When the 
remainder of the oil has been heated to 90°C (194°F), the 
litharge is added. After stirring continually for } or } hour, 
little hot water is added, and the supply kept up as it evaporates. 
With a well regulated heat, the plaster is finished in 8 or 10 
hours, and a good glycerine is obtained.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 274.) 


Pure Carbonate of Soda is prepared by W. Lienau from crude 
soda by dissolving it in distilled water, diluting with 6 or 8 
times the quantity, and precipitating lead and iron by a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. The sulphide of sodium is decom- 
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posed in contact with oxide of iron, a little bicarbonate of soda 
is added to ‘neutralize some caustic soda, and the filtrate is 
evaporated and allowed to crystallize, so long as pure crystals 
are formed.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 271, 272.) 


Purification of Silver.—Lazar Berlandt dissolves the silver in 
nitric acid, evaporates to dryness, redissolves in water, and pre- 
cipitates by protosulphate of iron. The whitish grey precipitate 
is after some hours washed with water, acidulated with muriatic 
acid, finally with distilled water.—(Arch d. Ph. civ. 279, 280.) 


Iron reduced by Galvanism.—Daniell’s battery reduces iron 
from a solution of its protochloride as a lead grey deposit, which 
is very spongy if the evolution of hydrogen is strong; it is then 
a rather light powder, very soft, extremely ductile, so that it 
may be converted into plates between the finger nails, and might 
probably be useful for medical purposes, as it yields with acids 
a perfectly inodorous hydrogen. 

From a solution of the chloride with 4 chloride of ammonium 
a silvery deposit is obtained under the same circumstances, 
which is hard like steel, brittle like glass, and becomes ductile 
by a red heat. It oxidizes readily in moist air, but retains its 
lustre in dry air. Some chemists supposed it to be a modifica- 
tion of iron, but with soda-lime it evolves ammonia and consists 
of 98.51 Fe and 1.49 N.—(H. Kramer in Arch. d. Ph. civ. 
284-286.) 

Mannite in Scorzonera hispanica, Linn.—Dr. Witting isolated 
from the root of this plant mannite.—(Arch. d. Ph. civ. 286.) 


Solubility of Starch.—In an address delivered before the 
Swiss Apothecaries’ Association, Dr. Fliickinger proved that 
starch is soluble in cold water after the hulls have been torn. A 
solution containing 4 to }$ chloride of calcium, dissolves the 
starch, and may, after dilution with 100 to 150 parts of water, 
be filtered. The filtrate is precipitated by alcohol; the precipi- 
tate dries to colorless translucent pieces, containing about 10 
per cent. of hygroscopic water, and, after drying over sulphuric 
acid, of a spec. grav. 1.475. While still moist, the precipi- 
tate is soluble in warm water ; after drying, boiling water dis- 
solves but traces, chloride of calcium does nct increase its solu- 
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bility, and in Schweizer’s ammoniated copper it merely swells 
up; it has become insoluble. The hulls of starch prevent the 
amylogene of Delffs from passing into the insoluble modifica- 
tion.—(Schweiz. Zeitschr. f. Ph. v. 185-191.) 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 
By rue Eprror. 


Percolation under strong pressure.—M. Signoret, Pharmacien 
of Paris, has suggested an apparatus for extraction, in which it 
is proposed to hasten the process of percolation, by employing 
the force of compressed air upon the surface of the liquid in the 
percolator. The apparatus consists of a reservoir of metal for 
the compressed air, of such strength as to resist from two to 
eight atmospheres, according to the force desired. Attached to 
this is a forcing pump, worked by a lever. On four opposite 
points, in the sides of the reservoir, are placed four stop.cocks, 
with coupling screws, for attaching tubes connecting the reser- 
voir with the tops of four percolators. 

In employing the apparatus, the material in powder is put in 
the percolator, perhaps previously moistened, and the men- 
struum poured upon it, and then the pressure of the reservoir 
brought to bear upon its surface. M. Signoret believes that by 
this mode and arrangement, substances are more thoroughly and 
quickly exhausted than by maceration or ordinary displacement. 
Even flour of mustard, mixed with an equal bulk of sand, can be 
exhausted. Wine of cinchona was made in twenty minutes 
before a committee, who examined the apparatus. The price is 
quoted as from 200 to 300 francs, according to whether, one or 
four percolators are attached to the reservoir.—Répertoire de 


Pharmacie, Mars, 1861. 


Varnish to prevent rust in iron and steel.—M. A. Vogel sug- 
gests that the oxidation of steel and iron instruments is very 
perfectly prevented by coating them with a varnish made by 
dissolving one part of White Wax in 15 parts of Benzin, and 
applying it by means of a brush. The very thin layer of wax 
form; a perfect covering for bright instruments, and when 


needed is easily removed.—Répertoire de Pharm. 
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On Wadding from Asclepias Syriaca, by M. Basiner.—It has 
been frequently suggested that the silky appendage of the seed 
of this plant should be utilized by association with silk, linen or 
cotton, but heretofore the results have not proved to be import- 
ant. Recently, MM. Piroschkoff and Hartmann, (of Kiew,) 
have employed the fibres of the liber of the same plant by a 
peculiar process, so as to resemble closely the cotton fibre, and 
they propose to cultivate it on a large scale. M. Basiner made 
a comparative microscopic examination of the silky fibres of 
Asclepias and those of cotton, and finds them very analogous in 
their structure, but says they can be distinguished under the 
microscope by the disintegrating action of the ammoniacal oxide 
of copper of Schweizer, which is more apparent on the layers of 
cotton than on those of the former.—Répertoire de Pharm. 


Glycerole of Chlorate of Potassa, by M. Martinet. 
Take of Chlorate of Potassa, 10 grammes. 
Pure Glycerin 100 grammes. 

Dissolve the salt in the glycerin. This mixture possesses dis- 
infectant properties very marked. 

Another advantage of this glycerole is that of removing the 
portions of dressing adherent to the sides of wounds. M. Mar- 
tinet asserts that the glycerole of chlorate of potassa does not 
excite or redden old sores or recent wounds. 

It has been stated that about one-tenth of the chlorate re- 
mains undissolved._Jour. de Chim. Méd., June, 1861. 


Glycerole of Oil of Mustard, by M. Grimault, 
Take of Pure Glycerin, 13 drachms. 
Starch, 20 drachms. 
Volatile oil of Mustard 80 drops. 

Mix them. 

This preparation affords a sinapism always ready for use. 
[The high price of the volatile oil is an obstacle to the general 
use of this recipe, yet for travellers liable to need this remedy, 
it is an elegant and convenient form of applying mustard. }— 
Jour. de Chim. Méd., June, 1861. 


Syrup of Santonin—The frequent employment of santonin 
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in medicine as a vermifuge suggested to M. Lafargue, pharma- 
cien at Moissac, the idea of preparing a syrup, as follows : 
Take of Santonin 55 grains. 
Simple Syrup, 16 ounces, (Troy.) 
Alcohol, q. s. 
Dissolve the santonin in a little alcohol and add the solution 

to the syrup boiling hot. Each tablespoonful contains about 
three grains of santonin. 


ON ANACAHUITE. WOOD. 


By Pror. A. Bucuner, 


If we were to judge of its efficacy from the taste of a remedy, 
we would suppose that this wood has little or no remedial pro- 
‘perties; it is nearly tasteless, except the bark, which is faintly 
astringent. Cold water extracts but little from. the bark and 
stili less from the wood. The brownish infusion does not red- 
den litmus paper ; sesquichloride of iron is colored dirty green, 
gradually changing to brown, indicating little tannin. Other 
reagents did not produce any characteristic reaction. On 
evaporation very little extract was left, which besides the faint 
astringent taste, showed nothing characteristic. 

Boiling water extracted little from the bark and wood, pre- 
viously exhausted by cold water; no starch was indicated by 
iodine, though Prof. Radlkofer found under the microscope some 
few starch granules in the pith rays; but a considerable sedi- 
ment of oxalate of lime was deposited. 

Alcohol dissolved little from the original bark ; the tincture 
was light yellowish, turning deeper yellow, somewhat greenish 
with ferric chloride. On evaporation, little brownish yellow . 
extract was left, of which the smallest portion dissolved in water, 
which solution contained some tannin ; the residue was indiffer- 
ent in taste, became soft and pliable in warm water, and behaved 
like resin. Ether took up very little from the bark ; the scarcely 
colored liquid left a very small yellowish residue of a resinous 
nature. 

The wood freed from bark.has lately been carefully analyzed 
by Dr. Ziurek, of Berlin, (Pharm. Centralhalle, ii. No. 86,) with- 
21 
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out finding anything of importance. He found it free from 
glucosides, neutral crystalline bodies, alkaloids, chromogenes, 
amides and volatile oil, and obtained from 1000 grammes 5-12 
grm. dry ethereal, 41-34 alcoholic and 52-00 aqueous extract, or 
5-01 grm. resin, 16-93 gum, 3-11 gallic acid, 52-34 tannin, 
21-17 bitter extractive, 758-34 lignin, and 143-10 water and 
loss. 

1000 grms. wood yielded 18-05 grms. ashes, composed of -92 
chloride of sodium, 2-02 sulphate of potassa, 88-50 carbonate of 
lime, 2-71 carbonate of magnesia, 3-02 ferric oxide with traces 
of phosphoric acid and 2-04 silicic acid. 

What appears to me to be worthy of attention in this new 
drug, is the large quantity of oxalate of lime, which is present 
in the form of a very fine powder, apparently in the same con- 
dition as obtained from the solution of a lime salt by oxalic acid 
or an oxalate. Dr. Otto Berg, of Berlin, remarked, what has ‘ 
been corroborated by Prof. Radlkofer, that the parenchyma and 
the medullary rays owed their characteristic reddish white color 
to a crystalline powder, filling the parenchymous cells ; on tear- 
ing them, thin Jamellx are obtained covered with a fine roughish 
powder, causing considerable dust. 

Several experiments prove that this powder is pure oxalate of 
lime ; it is best separated by pouring ether on the bruised bast, 
and agitating, when the powder will remain suspended in it for 
a longer time than the cells, and finally be deposited from the 
liquid after straining through linen. It is dissolved by muriatic 
acid, and may likewise be extracted by it from the bark. Chloride 
of barium causes no turbidity in this solution, ammonia produces 
a pulverulent precipitate insoluble in acetic acid ; the same pre- 
cipitate appeared on adding acetate of potassa. 

On account of this compound, the bast leaves on incineration 
a large quantity of white ashes, retaining, like tobacco ashes, the 
original form of the bast, and consisting of carbonate of lime. 
The dried wood leaves but 2-93 per cent. ashes, while the paren- 
chyma yields about 20 per cent. containing 18-90 carbonate of 
lime, equivalent to 24-19 oxalate of lime, or about } of its 
weight. 

Such a large quantity of oxalate of lime can scarcely be 
found in another plant of so high organization. Might it 
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not be the cause of the medicinal properties of this wood, and 
act as a preservative to the lungs by combining with oxygen 
and yielding carbonic acid and carbonate of lime? Therapeu- 
tic experiments with pure oxalate of lime could best solve this 
question. 

The salt is insoluble in water, but its fine particles readily 
pass through the strainer with the decoction, and remain sus- 
pended therein for some time. To its presence must be ascribed 
the sensation of dryness in the throat, observed by the patients 
taking this decoction. To prevent it, the addition of a mucila- 
ginous liquid might be advisable, like mucilage of gum arabic, 
some Irish moss or Iceland moss, deprived of its bitter principle. 

It is stated that a false anacahuite has made its appearance 
in commerce; the crystalline powder in the parenchymous cells 
may be the best means of proving its genuineness.—Buchn. N. 
Repert. x. 97-103. J. M. M. 


ON COCA OR FOLHA SAGRADA—ERYTHROXYLON COCA, 


Th. Peckolt reports in Archiv der Pharmacie, ciii. 89-42, 
on the following paper of Dr. Valdez: 

Coca is the leaf of a shrub, growing to the height of not over 
six feet, and cultivated almost exclusively in Peru and Bolivia, 
recently also in the Brazilian province of Alto Amazonas. At 
the time of discovery the plant was used only by the Incas and 
the royal family, and looked upon as the image of a deity. No- 
body entered the enclosure or sanctuary where it was cultivated, 
without previously kneeling down as a sign of adoration. Sac- 
rifices were believed not to be acceptable unless crowned with a 
twig of this shrub. Oracles would - not answer, and their pro- 
phecies were terrible, if coca was not chewed on interrogating 
them. The Indian found consolation with this divine plant in 
all misfortunes and when praying for happiness. 

Gradually its use extended to the whole population, and it 
became an important commercial article. Shortly before the in- 
dependence from Spain, Peru produced coca valued at $2,841,487 
and the leaves circulated occasionally as money. The Indians, 
in using them, are thereby enabled to perform the hardcst min- 
ing operations in the midst of deadly metallic exhalations, with- 
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out resting and without protection against the unfavorable influ- 
ences of climate. They march hundreds of miles through deserts 
and over steep mountains, subsisting solely on coca, and fre- 
quently carry burdens over places impassable for beasts of bur- 
den. Some travellers ascribe this astonishing frugality and 
abstinence from food to the effect of habit, without remembering 
that the Indians are naturally very voracious, and lose their 
strength when abstaining from chewing the leaves. 

Coca leaves have a faint and agreeably aromatic odor, par- 
ticularly. when chewed; their taste is somewhat bitter and 
astringent, and colors the saliva green. They are strengthening, 
giving tone to the stomach, and are employed against intermit- 
tents, though with less decided results than cinchona. They 
are mixed with lime prepared from certain plants, and used like 
betel in the Indies. With it and a’ handful of roasted corn, 
(maize), an Indian travels a hundred miles afoot, keeping pace 
with a travelling horse. Travels in the Andes.are undertaken 
with an Indian, and it happens on hot days, that the horse is 
fatigued before the Indian.* 

It is a narrow leaf, Jittle over an inch in length ; shiins are 
two species, one 2, the other 14 inches in diameter, (length ?). 
The former is called cacha, and is superior and more esteemed 
than the commoner one, which is used only in cases of need and 
by the poorest people. 

The culture of this shrub is very troublesome, it being subject 
to the attacks of a little insect, which sometimes devastates a 
whole plantation in a single night. ‘Three years after planting, 
the shrub commences to bear fruit. The harvest of coca, called 
palla, is very laborious, and usually left to women; they com- 
mence at dawn to collect the coca into little trunks, leaf by leaf, 
with the greatest care, so as not to break the stalks or otherwise 
injure them ; a good workman fills ten such little trunks by night. 
The collected leaves are dried in the sun for two or three days 
with great care, so as not to become wet or moist, whereby they 


*It has been variously proposed to supply emigrant and other ships with 
coca leaves, to be used as food in case of shipwreck and other accidents. Their 
introduction into the army and navy has likewise been advocated, and it is 
likely that they will be employed in some of the European armies, in order to 
test their efficacy in keeping up the strength and vigor of the men in urgent 
cases when food cannot be had. 
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would be entirely ruined. This procedure is called seca, the 
box containing the fresh leaves gerga, and the collectors palha- 
doras. The leaves are afterwards packed in bags of J arroba, 
(= 32 tb.) and sent to the cities, among which Cusco receives 
the largest cargoes; from here all the departments of Peru and 
Bolivia are supplied. But-a few years ago, coca was cultivated 
scarcely outside of Valles de St. Anna; now there are planta- 
tions at Paz, Cochabamba and Alto-Peru, but the quality is in. 
ferior. 

Coca drank as tea has the same aroma and taste as the finest 
pearl tea, without any stimulating qualities ; from its numerous 
good properties, it promises to become an important commercial 
article of Peru and Bolivia. J. M. M. 


ON DAPHNINE. 
By Const. ZwENnGER. 


Daphnine was first discovered by Vauquelin in the bark of 
Daphne alpina, afterwards by L. Gmelin and Baer in the bark 
of Daphne mezereum ; but little is known of its properties and 
constitution. 

Old mezereon bark yields little daphnine. The author em- 
ploys the recent bark collected at the beginning of blooming; 
it is cut, bruised with alcohol into a fibrous mass, and digested 
with strong alcohol. The resulting tincture, containing but 
little foreign compounds, may be repeatedly employed for ex- 
hausting fresh bark. After the entire evaporation of alcohol, 
boiling water leaves a resinous mass of an acid nature, colored 
by chlorophyll and readily soluble in strong and weak alcohol. 
The cold aqueous solution is filtered, precipitated with acetate 
of lead, and the filtrate precipitated by subacetate of lead and 
boiled. The-washed precipitate is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and the aqueous filtrate evaporated to crystallize ; if 
this solution should become too ropy, the addition of a little 
alcohol is advisable. The crystals are washed with diluted 
alcohol and recrystallized from water. 

The acetate of lead precipitates a little daphnine, but removes 
substances which prevent the crystallization of daphnine. From 
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the aqueous liquid, freshly precipitated hydrated oxide of lead 
removes, on continued boiling, the daphnine ; if this precipitate 
is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, the filtrate evaporated 
and the residue redissolved in little boiling alcohol, daphnine 
will crystallize on spontaneous evaporation. The first process, 
however, is preferable. 

In preparing the extr. mezerei ethereum of some Pharmaco- 
peias, all the daphnine may be obtained from the residue, left 
by treating the alcoholic extract with ether. ‘ 

Daphnine is insoluble in ether, little soluble in cold water, 
freely in hot water and alcohol, particularly in boiling alcohol ;. 
on cooling it separates in silky needles or in colorless rectangu- 
lar prisms. It has an acid reaction, and a bitterish, astringent 
taste; at 100° C., (212° F.), it loses 9-3 per cent. water of 
crystallization, has, at a somewhat higher heat, -a faint odor, 
reminding of coumarin, fuses at about 200° C., (392° F.), and 
is decomposed, finally giving off the odor of bursing sugar. It 
is soluble in alkalies and their carbonates ; the golden yellow 
solution becomes brown red by exposure and boiling. Its.solu- 
tion is not precipitated by acetate of lead, is colored and, on 
boiling, precipitated yellowish by subacetate of lead and by 
hydrated oxide of lead; nitrate of silver is reduced on boiling 
in the presence of ammonia; neutral sesquichloride of iron pro- 
duces a bluish color, changing to yellow on boiling and: sepa- 
rating, on cooling a deep yellow precipitate. No alteration 
occurs with protosalts of iron, and a slow reduction with alka- 


line oxide of copper; acetic acid dissolves daphnine unaltered; 


nitric acid colors it red, dissolves it and produces, on heating, 
oxalic acid. Its composition is C,, H,, 0,,+8 HO. 

Daphnine is decomposed into sugar and daphnetine by sul- 
phuric and muriatic acid, by emulsin, by yeast in the presence 
of a little glucose, and by dry distillation. This product is a 
weak acid, slightly astringent, very soluble in boiling water and 
alcohol, little in ether, and crystallizes in colorless prisms. It 
is colored red by nitric acid, precipitated yellow by lime- and 
baryta water and by acetate and subacetate of lead; it reduces 
nitrate of silver and alkaline solutions of copper, and produces, 
with neutral persalts of iron, an intensely green color, disap- 
pearing by excess of the ferric salt and by free acid; ferrous 
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salts yield a faint green color only with an excess of daphnetine, 
which thus resembles aesculetine. Its composition is C,, H,, 
O,,3 its compound with lead = C,, H,, Pb, 0,,. 

On the dry distillation of the alcoholic extract of mezereon, 
the empyreumatic distillate separates crystals of daphnetine and 
umbelliferon, the latter of which is not precipitated by acetate 
of lead, crystallizes in colorless rhombic prisms, yields with water 
a colorless solution, which appears beautiful blue in reflected 
light and sublimes below its fusing point=240° C., (464° F.) 
While it is remarkable that Dr. Sommer could not obtain um- 
belliferon from ammoniac, a gum resin of an umbelliferous plant, 
it is not less remarkable that Daphne mezereum, a plant not 
allied to the umbelliferz, yields this product of decomposition. 
—Ann. d. Ch. and Ph. xxxix. 1—18. J. M. M. 


PROCESS FOR OBTAINING THE SOLUTION OF PERCHLORIDE 
OF IRON NEUTRAL AND UNALTERABLE. 


By M. Aprran. 


The following process has been communicated by M. Adrian 
to the Academy of Medicine, for obtaining the officinal (Paris 
Codex) solution of perchloride of iron neutral and permanent : 

‘«‘ This process, which I have long used in my store for making 
neutral solution of perchloride of iron, is very simple. It con- 
sists in preparing, by means of chlorohydric acid of the usual 
Paris strength, a solution of proto-chloride of iron marking ‘25° 
Baumé. To avoid all peroxidation of the iron by the air, this j 
preparation is put immediately into a series of Woolf's bottles, c 
into which a rapid current of chlorine (previously well washed) 
is passed during about five or six hours. This time suffices usually 
to convert all the protochloride into sesquichloride in the first 
bottles which receive the gas. The last bottles, which are not 
saturated, are then put in place of the first and these filled with 
a new portion of the protochloride, if it is desired to render the 
operation coutinuous. The solution of perchloride of iron is 
now thrown into a porcelain capsule and heated to a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 122° F. during an hour. The operation is 
finished by passing into the liquor a current of air which re- 
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moves the last traces of chlorine. The solution obtained marks 
29° to 32° B., and is brought to the officinal strength (30° 
Baumé) by evaporation or dilution, as the case may require. 

The perchloride of iron obtained by this process is chemically 
neutral, as the following analysis proved, and the solution after 
being kept a long time had not undergone the least alteration, 
whilst the perchloride made by other processes had changed 
soon after its preparation. 

The normal solution of perchloride of iron, chemically neu- 
tral, is perfectly limpid without its having been filtered ; it yields 
no ochreous deposit on standing, and its color is saffron yellow. 
It produces an excessive astringence without the acidity ob- 
served in all other solutions of perchloride of iron. At 30° 
Baumé it contains, in 100 parts, water 74, anhydrous perchlo- 
ride of iron 26 parts. 

The mean of three analyses of this normal selution was 

Oxide of iron, 12.80 { 

These results show the chemical neutrality of the product of 
the above formula.’’— Repertoire de Pharmacie, Jan., 1861. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF LIQUID CARBONIC ACID. 
By Georce Gorz, Esq. 


In this communication the author shows how a small quantity 
of liquid carbonic acid may be readily and safely prepared in 
glass tubes closed by stoppers of gutta percha, and be brought 
in a pure state into contact with any solid substance upon which 
it may be desired to ascertain its chemical or solvent action, or 
be submitted to the action of electricity by means of wires in- 
troduced through the stoppers. 

By immersing about fifty substances in the liquid acid for 
various periods of time, he has found that it is comparatively a 
chemically inert substance, and not deoxidised by any ordinary 
deoxidising agent except the alkali metals. Its solvent power 
is extremely limited. It dissolves camphor freely, iodine 
sparingly, and a few other bodies in small quantities. It does 
not dissolve oxygen salts, and it does not redden solid extract of 
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litmus. It penetrates gutta percha, dissolves out the dark brown 
coloring matter, and leaves the gutta percha undissolved, and 
much more white. It also acts in a singular and somewhat 
similar manner upon india rubber. The india rubber while in 
the liquid acid exhibits no change, but immediately on being 
taken out its wells to at least six or eight times its original dimen- 
sions, and then slowly contracts to its original volume, evidently 
from expansion and liberation of absorbed carbonic acid, and it 
is found to be perfectly white throughout its substance. These 
effects upon gutta percha and india rubber may prove useful for 
practical purposes. 

The liquid acid is a strong insulator of electricity ; sparks 
(from a Ruhmkorff's coil) which would pass readily through qnds 
of an inch of cold air, would with difficulty pass through about 
ath of an inch of the liquid acid. 

In its general properties it is somewhat analogous to bisul- 
phide of carbon, but it possesses much less solvent power over 
fatty substances.—Chem. News, London, May 11, 1861, from 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. 


A NEW ACID BY THE OXIDATION OF NITRO-BENZINE. 


When nitro-benzine is oxidised by boiling, either with a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash or a mixture of nitric acid and 
bichromate of potash, there is found among the products a 
peculiar acid. The oxidation is most conveniently effected by 
the last-mentioned means, but care must be taken to have an 
excess of nitro-benzine. The new acid is soluble in hot nitro- 
benzine, but separates on cooling in small white crystals, which 
remain suspended in the solvent. This is separated by decanta- 
tion, is then shaken up with an excess of ammonia, which dis- 
solves the new acid and another, forming a deep yellow salt 
much like picric acid in appearance. The solution is treated 
with hydrochloric acid, which causes the new acid to deposit. It 
is then washed with distilled water to remove chloride of am- 
monium and also some yellow acid which accompanies it. So 
purified, it has the following properties :—It is colorless, has a 
sharp, slightly bitter taste, and presents itself in slender ‘nee- 
dles irregularly grouped together. It fuses at a temperature 
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little above the ordinary, and completely volatilizes, condensing 
in- well-formed brilliant needles. Almost insoluble in cold 
water, and but little soluble in boiling water, it dissolves freely 
in alcohol, ether, and nitro-benzine. It dissolves, also, in hot 
acetic acid, and crystallises out again on cooling. Several ana- 
lyses of specimens prepared by different methods led the authors 
(MM. Cloez and Guignet, Bulletin dela Société Chimique de 
Paris, No. 1, p. 8) to the following as the formula of the new 
acid :—C,,.HNO,)O,, and induce them to regard it as a pro- 
duct of the oxidation of nitro-cinnamic acid C,,H,(NO,)O,. In 
conclusion, they remark that they have experimented with com- 
mercial nitro-benzine, and the new acid may come of the oxida- 
tion of some foreign body in that article.-—Chem. News, London, 
May 11, 1861. 


THE NEW ZEALAND IRON SAND. 


The following correspondence on this subject has taken place 
in the columns of the Engineer :—Mr. Mushet writes: « Sir,— 
Having received from Captain Morshead, for the purpose of 
converting into steel, about three tons, of the Taranaki metalli- 
ferous sand, nothing surprised me more than the almost perfect 
purity of this sand; of which 98-25 per cent. was strongly at- 
tracted by the magnet, and 1-75 per cent. only of quartz sand 
remained unacted upon. The analysis of this ore by Messrs. 
Jobnson and Matthey showed the ore to be composed of :— 

Oxide of iron . . 88-45 


100-00 
Recently I have received from a party not interested in the 
matter, a fair sample of the Taranaki titanium sand, and which 
I find is composed as under :— 
Magnetic iserine sand ‘ . 83-60 
Non-magnetic ilmenite sand 61-27 


100-00 


. 
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And according to the analyses given of magnetic iserine and 
non-magnetic ilmenite, the Taranaki sand as it lies on the shores 
is composed as under :— 

Oxides of iron. > . 61-14 
Titanic oxide . ‘ . 29.78 
Sand 5-13 


100.00 


And the yield from the ore in metallic iron will only amount 
to about 49 per cent. From another source, much nearer home, 
I have been supplied with a similar titaniferous sand of precisely 
similar quality; so that I infer that Captain Morshead has 
been misled as to the purity and richness in iron of the Taranaki 
sand, which, as supplied to me, appears to have been separated 
by a magnet from the non-magnetic bulk of the deposit. Or 
are there two deposits of titaniferous sand at Taranaki, one pure 
and the otherimpure? Perhaps Captain Morshead will be kind 
enough to explain. It will make a most essential difference in 
the success of the smelting operations which may be undertaken, 
whether the ore employed be the pure magnetic iserine or the 
mixed ore consisting chiefly of non-magnetic ilmenite.” In 
reply to this, Captain Morshead writes as follows :—+« Sir,—I 
can have no hesitation in affording to Mr. Mushet, through your 
columns, the explanation he seeks in his letter of the 20th March, 
and published by you on March 22. The sand I forwarded to 
him was, if anything, below a fair average sample, as could be 
vouched, if necessary, by four or five « parties,’ to use the words 
of Mr. Mushet, ‘not interested in the matter.’ There are not 
two deposits at Taranaki, one pure and the other impure, as 
suggested by Mr. Mushet. The whole is pyre. I did not 
separate the three tons I gave Mr. Mushet (which were a por- 
tion of about ten tons sent over to me) from any other sand by 
amagnet. The suggestion of picking up such a quantity by 
such a process is a simple absurdity. If any one will take the 
trouble to compare Mr. Mushet’s present letter with those 
formerly written by him on the same subject, he will readily 
discover that Mr. Mashet, having failed to attain some end pro- 
posed by himself at the beginning of our acquaintance, is now 
seeking to destroy the effects of his former letters, and injure a 
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project he can no longer control. For the present, I am con- 
tent to rest upon the analysis of the material made (not for me, 
or at my request) by Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, corroborated 
as it is by the certificate contained in Mr. Mushet’s last letter, 
of «the most perfect purity of the sand,’ from which, I am glad 
to inform him, that a steel, far surpassing any made by him, 
has been manufactured by other parties, and which will shortly 
be introduced, in large quantities, into the market.’’— Chem. 
News, London, May 11, 1861. 


TOUCHING SPONGES. 


Ordinary sponge is one of those precious common things which 
largely contribute to the comfort of civilized man. Its uses, 
which are very numerous, depend on its peculiar flexibility, 
porosity, elasticity, and compressibility. In the hope of finding 
another substance with the same properties equally well balanced, 
we might ransack the three kingdoms of nature in vain. In the 
attempt to replace this unique product by a manufactured article 
we might waste as much time as the alchemists of old wasted in 
their fruitless researches. And this wonderful substance, for 
which we shall probably never find or make a substitute, is pro. 
duced by animals in which we can discover no trace of special 
organs—animals of so humble a type that it is difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation between them and the lowest plants. 

Every one knows that ordinary sponge is an animal product, 
and that it is fished up from the bottom of the sea by divers. I 
have reason to believe, however, that the knowledge possessed 
by the majority of educated persons touching this familiar sub- 
stance is confined to these two facts. Even well-known authors, 
who are looked up to as scientific oracles, make dreadful blunders 
when they come to write about sponge. In a popular modern 
work of reference now before me, I find it gravely stated that 
sponge is produced by very small marine animals which are 
called Polypi by naturalists, whereas it is formed by creatures 
of another type called Protozoa. To enlighten the ignorant, 
and to dissipate the errors promulgated by book-makers, I will 
state a few facts, on the authority of Dr. Carpenter, about 
sponges, and other animals belonging to the same sub-kingdom. 


a 
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I may here mention that the word « sponge” is applied to the 
complete animal, as well as to its fibrous skeleton with which we 
are so familiar. 

The sponges belong to the lowest class of animals, and before 
I can hope to make the reader understand their structure, I must 
describe the Jowest member of the class—a creature which may 
be said to form the first link in the great chain of life which 
ends with Man. This microscopic protozoon, which is by no 
means unfrequently to be met within stagnant waters and vege- 
table infusions, is known as the Ameba. It may be described 
as-a minute semi-fluid mass of sarcode, or formative substance, 
presenting scarcely any evidence of distinct organization, even 
of the simplest kind. However inert and shapeless this minute 
body may be when first noticed, its possession of vital activity 
is soon made apparent by the movements which it executes, and 
by the changes of form which it undergoes. The shapeless mass 
puts forth a finger-like prolongation, which is simply an extension 
of its gelatinous substance in a certain direction ; and a con- 
tinuation of the same action first distending the prolongation, 
and then, as it were, carrying the whole body into it, causes the 
entire mass to change its place. After a short time another 
prolongation is put forth, either in the same or in some different 
direction, and the body is again absorbed into it. When the 
creature, in the course of its progress, meets with a particle 
capable of affording it nutriment, its gelatinous body spreads 
itself over and around the precious morsel so as to envelope it 
completely. The substance thus taken into this extemporized 
stomach undergoes a sort of digestion, the nutritive material 
being extracted, and the indigestible part being, as it were, 
squeezed out of the body. Of the mode of reproduction of the 
amoeba nothing yet is known, save that it undergoes multipli- 
cation by self-division, and that portions separated from the mass, 
either by cutting or tearing, can develope themselves into in- 
dependent beings. This living speck of jelly, which can get 
along without legs, and which can convert any portion of its 
substancé into a stomach, may be regarded as the type of the 
Protozoa. 

Tn the living ‘sponge, the skeleton, usually composed of a 
fibrous network, strengthened by spicules of mineral matter, is 
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clothed with a soft flesh, which, when examined with a powerful 
microscope, is found to consist of an aggregation of ameeba-like 
bodies, some of which are furnished with long cilia (hair-like 
appendages) by the agency of which a current of water is kept 
up through the passages and canals excavated in the substance 
of the mass. From observations which have been made upon 
the early development of sponges, it appears that they begin life 
as solitary amoebee, and it is only in the midst of aggregations 
formed by the multiplication of these that the characteristic 
sponge structure makes its appearance ; the formation of spicules 
being the first indication of such organization. The ciliated cells 
seem to form the walls of the canals by which the whole fabric 
of the sponge is traversed. These canals, which are very irregu- 
lar in their distribution, may be said to commence in the small 
pores of the surface, and to terminate in large vents; anda 
current is continually entering at the former and passing forth 
from the latter during the whole life of the sponge, bringing in 
alimentary particles and oxygen, and carrying out refuse matter. 
The skeleton, which gives shape and substance to the mass of 
sarcode particles that constitute the living animal, is composed, 
in the sponges with which we are most familiar, of an irregular 
reticulation of fibres. Most sponges are strengthened by cal- 
careous or siliceous spicules, and the variety of forms presented 
by these bodies is almost endless. In the ordinary sponge, 
Spongia officinalis, the fibrous skeleton is almost entirely destitute 
of spicules; but in the curious and beautiful Dictyochaliz 
pumiceus of Barbadoes, the entire network of fibres is composed 
of silex, and is so transparent that it looks as if composed of 
spun glass. 

With the exception of those that belong to the genus Spongilla, 
all known sponges are marine, but they differ very much in habit 
of growth; some are only found at. considerable depths, others 
live near the surface, and many attach themselves to rocks and 
shells between the tide-marks. The average depth at which 
the best Turkey sponges are found is thirty fathoms ; those of 
an inferior quality are found at lesser depths.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Jan. 1861. 
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ON THE AMOUNTS OF LEAD CONTAINED IN SOME SILVER 
COINS. 


By Exsor anp Srorer. 

The determination of the amount of lead in American silver 
coin was suggested to the authors by finding half of ome per cent 
of lead in a sample of zinc.such as is used at the United States . 
mint for reducing chloride of silver. (See their Memoir on the 
Impurities of Commercial Zinc in Memoirs Amer. Acad: [N. 8.], 
viii, 61; also this Journal [2], xxxi. 142). For the sake of 
comparison other coins were subsequently examined. 


Per cent of Lead 
Kin] of coin. in the coin. 

1 American half-dollar of 1824, 0-310 
20 five-cent pieces of 1853, ‘ 0-209 
10 ten-cent of 1854, 0-228 
2 - twenty-five cent pieces of 18: , 0-231 
“ Fine Silver’ from the U. S. Assay Office in N. York, 1860, 0-161 
1 Spanish dollar of 1793, Carolus IV... 0-056 
1 Mexican “ “ 1829, 0-043 
2 English Shillings of 1816, , . - 0-485 
1 French five-fraue piece of 1852, Napoleon ITI. 0-428 


On the supposition that the zinc used in the reduction of the 
silver is the source of the lead in the American coin, the au- 
thors calculate the amount of lead which would thus find its way 
into the coin. Their memoir, already cited, gives the per cents 
of lead found in two specimens of Vieille Montagne zinc; if 
zinc of the best quality (containing 0-292 per cent of dead) had 
been used, the silver coin would have contained 0-158 per cent 
of lead; if the second quality (containing-0-494 per cent of 
lead) had been employed, the coin would have contained 0.268 
per cent of lead. Between these two limits all their determina- 
tions of lead in American silver coins lie. In offering this ex- 
planation of the occurrence of lead in American silver coin, the 
authors would by no means affirm that the zine is the exclusive 
source of this impurity, for it is not at all improbable that a por. 
tion of the lead is derived from the leaden vats in which the re- 
duction of the chloride of silver is effected, or from the sulphu- 
ric acid which is used to excite the reaction. The process of 
analysis was such as to permit the separation of the gold con- 
tained in each kind of coin. A distinct button of metallic gold 
was obtained in every instance, before the blowpipe, but the 
amount of gold varied to a considerable extent; it was abun- 
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dant in the American and Spanish coin, less was observed in the 
English and Mexican, and but little in the French coin or in the 
American fine silver. Briiel has remarked « that the process of 
separating lead and silver was less perfectly executed in the ages 
of antiquisy than is at present the case,” (Karsten u. Dechen’s 
Archiv fir Mineralogie, ete., 1844, xviii. 509,) yet in none of 
the recorded analyses of ancient silver coins has any one detect- 
ed so large an amount of lead as the authors have shown to 
occur in American fine silver of the year 1360, if a single analy- 
sis of Prof. Draper’s be excepted which gave nearly three per 
cent of lead in a silver coin of Hadrian. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the n ethods of analysis—none of which are recorded— 
employed for separating lead from silver by other chemists, were 
less delicate than those which the authors made use of and have 
fully described. The occurrence of lead in the American silver 
coin could probably be mainly, if not altogether, avoided, by 
employing zinc free from lead, such as is produced at the Zinc 
Works of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. It is noteworthy that the 
American system of amalgamation, which has been so frequently 
criticised by European metallurgists, affords silver which is less 
strongly contaminated with lead, and is probably purer in other 
respects, than is produced by any other process of manufacture. 
—Silliman’s Journ. May 1861, from Proc. American Academy. 


CONVALLARIA IN ECCHYMOSIS. 

A writer in the Medical Times and Gazette says :—« A cor- 
respondent asks the communication of an affective remedy for 
ecchymosis of the eye in a lady patient who had met with an ac- 
cident. One which I have used for a great many years, never 
disappointing me, usually getting rid of the blackness in a few 
hours, is the root of the «Convallaria,’ « Solomon’s Seal.’” It 
should be washed, the dark colored cuticle carefully cut off, then 
scraped like horse-radish, applied direct to the eye in the way of 
a poultice, cold. A tingling sensation is the consequence ; when 
this sensation ceases, another fresh application should be made, 
and repeated until the whole ecchymosis is absorbed. I have 
often found it sufficient to apply the scraped root at bedtime to 
the closed eye, when the blackness has disappeared by the morn- 
ing. The convallaria is readily found, and is equally effectual at 
this season of the year.—Druggists’ Circular, 
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ON THE DISCREPANCIES IN THE STATEMENTS OF PELOUZE 
AND F. MOHR, RESPECTING THE SOLUBILITY OF GALLOTAN.- 
NIC ACID IN ETHER. ' 


By Proressor Bouter. 


For the extraction of tannic acid from coarse gall-nut powder, 
in his « Displacement Apparatus,’’ Pelouze recommends the use 
of ordinary, not absolute, ether. The liquid which then runs 
off, separates into two layers, the lower of which is thickish, 
while the upper is mobile and less colored. The lower liquid con- 
tains the tannic acid, and is regarded by Pelouze as a solution of 
tannic acid in water ; the upper liquid is stated to be ether, hold- 
ing in solution small quantities of tannic acid, coloring matter, &c. 

Mohr, in his commentary on the Prussian Pharmacopoeia, de- 
cidedly contradicts this statement. His view of the matter has 
found its way into most Manualsof Chemistry, articles in Chem- 
ical Dictionaries, &c., and is generally received as correct. He 
regards the lower stratum of liquid above-mentioned as a concen- 
trated solution of tannic acid in ether; and the upper, as ether 
which has dissolved only a small quantity of tannic acid. The 
two layers, he maintains, are not soluble one in the other. If 
this be so, it affords another example of a condition hitherto 
known to exist in one instance only (that of coniine), in which 
the solution of a body in a certain solvent is not diluted by con- 
tact with that solvent. In spite of this anomaly, Mohr’s state. 
ment has been adopted without experimental verification. Mohr 
rests his view on an experiment described by himself. On. 
treating tannic acid with anhydrous ether, he obtained the 
thickish layer already mentioned, and above it there floated. 
a stratum of ether, containing only a small quantity of tannic 
acid. 

I have likewise examined this peculiar phenomenon. I find: 
that anhydrous ether (previously decanted several times over 
chloride of calcium, boiling at 34-9° C., and having a specific 
gravity of 0-724 at 11-25° C.), takes up but a very small quan- 
tity of tannic acid, indeed scarely any (0.206 p. c. at 5° C.), while: 
the greater part of the tannic acid remains in the liquid in the 
form of a dry compact powder. On mixing the ether with half 
22 
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its volume per cent. of water, the thickish liquid is formed. 
The ether——the upper layer—when mixed with a little water, 
takes up rather more tannic acid than the anhydrous ether. I find 
that the upper layer—pure ether with 1 vol. p. c.of water— 
takes up 1-2 p. c. tannic acid. 

This result appears to confirm Pelouze’s view. It isnot, how- 
ever, true that-the syrupy layer is a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of tannicacid. On carefully removing a portion of this 
liquid, so that none of the upper stratum may mix with it, in- 
troducing it into a retort, and distilling with good condensation, 
considerable frothing takes place at first, and ether passes over, 
followed by water, the two liquids forming layers of equal 
depth in a cylindrical receiver. 

If a little water be added to these two liquids, a third layer 
is formed, which rests between the two, and is therefore insolu- 
ble both-in ether and in water. This behaviour appears to me 
to render probable the existence of a chemical compound of tan- 
nic acid, ether, and water, possibly an acid ethyl-salt constituted 
like etbyl-sulphuric acid, that is to say, a tannate of ether and 
water. 

There is a practical deduction from these experiments which 
deserves to be mentioned. The behaviour of pulverized and well 
dried tannic acid to ether, is so peculiar that it may be used as 
a test of the presence of water in that liquid. In anhydrous 
ether the powder remains quite unaltered, but in hydrated ether 
it cakes together or deliquesces to a thickish syrup, according 
to the amount of water present, and the quantity of tannic acid 
added. Very small quantities of tannic acid gave a distant re- 
action._London Pharm. Journ. March, 1861 from The Quar- 
terly Journal of the Chemical Society. 


CHLOROFORM LINIMENT IN TOOTHACHE. 


Take the white of an egg, and add an equal bulk of chloroform, 
and digest four hours at an ordinary temperature. Apply this 
to the gum, immediately above the aching tooth, by saturating a 
piece of lint, over which is to be placed a second piece of dry 
lint larger than the first, in order to protect the lips, which are 
‘to be allowed carefully to fall on the two in order to retain them 
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in their places. We have found this invaluable in the relief of 
such disturbances as are not dependent on fully developed in. 
flammation, such as neuralgic disturbances, and the first stages 
of periostitis. A more powerful liniment can be made by taking 
one part of white of an egg and four of chloroform, placing 
them in a bottle, which is to be completely plunged into a water- 
bath at from 120° to 140%. Gelatinization takes place in four 
minutes. This is to be rubbed on any painful part, and great 
relief is produced. The slow cauterization it gives rise to, and 
the protection of the part from the atmosphere, render it a very 
powerful counter-irritant. The cold preparation is perhaps the best 
and easiest made, and when a decided effect is required, it should 
be repeatedly used.—London Pharm. Journ. April, 1861, from 
American Journal of Dental Science. 


MODE OF DISINFECTING AND PERFUMING COD LIVER OIL AND 
CASTOR OIL, 


By M. JEannet. 


It is generally known that bitter almonds, being introduced 
in a potion along with musk, will destroy almost entirely the 
odor of the latter.. Syrup of orgeat, water distilled from the 
cherry laurel, and all the cyanogen compounds, produced the 
same effect. Many apothecaries are accustomed to clean their 
mortars, when used for the trituration of musk, by rubbing in 
them the wet paste which remains as a residue in the prepara- 
tion of emulsions. Lately, the distilled cherry-laurel water 
has been prepared for the disinfection of sores by Dr. Autier, 
of Amiens. 

Cod-liver oil has been purified by means of the essential oil of 
Mirbane, which is nothing else than nitrobenzine, in the propor- 
tion of two thousandths. This plan has even been the object 
of a patent obtained by a Paris pharmaceutist. The addition 
has, however, two inconveniences ; the introduction in the oil of 
a substance whose action on the animal economy is injurious, and 
the protection of the patent. 

The above considerations lead me to attempt to purify and 
perfume cod-liver oil and castor oil by means of the cyanogen 
compounds, After a series of experiments, I have determined 
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that, 1, the essential oil of bitter almonds, in the proportion of 
5 decigrammes to 100 grammes, will cause the nauseous odor and 
fishy taste of the most impure cod-liver oil to disappear. The 
amount of essential oil required to obtain the desired result varies 
with the fetidness of the oil ; 2, 6 centigrammes of anhydrous 
cyanhydric acid dissolved in water would suffice to disinfect 100 
grammes of cod-liver oil, but would not perfume it ; 3, distilled 
cherry-laurel water seemed to me to afford the hest means of 
obtaining the desired result. It is sufficient to shake strongly 
in a flask the cod-liver oil along with an equal or double volume 
of distilled cherry-laurel water, according to its richness and the 
amount of impurity of the oil, then separate the two liquids by 
means of decantation after 24 hours rest. If the oil is not quite 
clear, it must be filtered through paper to get it limpid*. The 
impure brown oil acquires, by this simple process, a very delicate 
odor and an agreeable taste of almonds, and the latter remains 
in the mouth so long as digestion of the oil is going on. To the 
oil, thus disinfected, may be added a fifth or even a fourth of its 
weight of ferruginous cod-liver oil, containing one per cent. of 
ferric acid, without the odor and taste of this ferruginous oil be. 
ing strongly communicated to the mixture. 

Numerous patients have employed the oil thus disinfected 
either by cherry-laurel water, or by the essence of bitter almonds, 
for one month, without any appearance of modification of their 
ordinary effects. The dose has been increased up to 100 gram- 
mes a day without any unfavorable indication from the employ- 
ment of this oil, which should be henceforth adopted even in 
cases where it is most difficult to take medicine. 

Three drops of essence of bitter almonds communicate an odor 
and agreeable taste to 100 grammes of the nauseous castor oil 
of commerce. The purgative action is not changed. This slight 
addition makes easy the administration of this excellent purga- 
tive, against which the repugnance of so many patients causes 
them to rebel.—Journ. and Trans. Md. Col. Pharm. March, 


1861, from Journal of Pharm. et de Chim. 
* It is important to observe that none of these methods will cause the 


acrid taste resulting from rancidity of the oils to disappear. Rancidity is 
a very different thing from the fishy odor and taste. 
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DIFFUSION OF GERMS, ( PANSPERMIA,) RESEARCHES UPON 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


We recently gave our readers the views of this question 
entertained by Pouchet ; many scientific men have pronounced 
against the conclusions of this zoologist, and have referred the 
origin of the vegetable mycoderms obtained by him, where the 
atmospheric air was excluded, to microscopic germs floating in 
the air, and which are so small that they may be introduced into 
the apparatus, despite the precautions taken to exclude them. 
According to this theory it is necessary to suppose that the air 
is full of these germs, therefore Pouchet has undertaken to 
submit the atmospheric air to microscopic examination. He has 
not found either germs or spores of infusoria in the dust sus- 
pended in the air, but he has found a great number of grains of 
starch. The air of great cities and other inhabited places, 
contains many of these starch grains, which, according to him, 
one might take to be eggs of infusoria, or germs of mycoderms, 
He has found them among the dust of old cathedrals, and even 
from dust obtained frdm Egyptian mummies, and the chambers 
of the pyramids, as well as among the ruins of Grecian temples. 
Yet there must be something in the air which has escaped 
recognition by the microscope, for by causing a quantity of air 
to pass through a tube containing calcined asbestos, and intro. 
ducing some of this material into liquids which previously had 
access only to calcined air, and which consequently contained 
no trace of vegetation, Pasteur has been able to develop muce. 
dines. We have seen the apparatus of this chemist in use at 
the Ecole Normale de Paris. This apparatus is remarkable for 
its simplicity and its precision, and it is impossible to object to 
his conclusions, for they preclude the possibility on the part of 
nature to continue her creative work in connection with elements 
purely mineral, or to animate them with the organic influence. 

This chemist has already informed us, that, in order that 
vegetation may be developed, or fermentation produced, there is 
required a liquid containing water, a salt having ammonia as a 
base, a carbonaceous substance, and a phosphate; the air is 
necessary only for the moment while we introduce into the flask 
some spores of penicilium, or a little dust obtained from the air 
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by the process indicated above. The mycodermic vegetation is 
then developed in less than a day, and, what is particularly re- 
markable, it ‘is developed in the dark as well as in the light. 
The ordinary law does not govern these little organisms, for they 
neither give out oxygen nor absorb free carbonic acid; but on 
the contrary ‘they disengage carbonic acid, and increase by 
fixing ammonia and phosphoric acid. The germs which produce 
these marvellous effects are not uniformly distributed in the air ; 
thus Pasteur, making comparative experiments with one and the 
same liquid arranged in flasks completely deprived of air, found 
that the air from the cellars of the Observatory contained only 
one-tenth part as many gerins as the air from the court of that 
establishment; and that the air contained fewer germs in pro- 
portion to its elevation in the atmcsphere. This chemist has 
performed comparative experiments in the mountains of Jura, 
at an altitude of 800 metres, and in the Alps at Montanvert, 
(Savoy), at 2000 metres above the level of the sea; and he has 
proposed to take the air from a much greater elevation by the 
aid of a balloon. 

These researches present an interesting field to the naturalist. 
Pasteur has many species in vegetation, new and hitherto un- 
known. By varying the conditions, it will doubtless be possible 
to obtain others, as Paul Laurent has already done with the 
infusoria, in a work of which we shall speak further on. On 
the occurrence of these researches, Boussingault called atten- 
tion to a fact pointed out by Bineau, of Lyons, who, while ex- 
amining a specimen of rain-water, containing nitrates and am- 
monia in solution, found these materials disappearing under the 
influence of cryptogamic vegetation. In reference to this great 
question of the assimilation of nitrogen, we would refer the 
reader, who wishes to understand it thoroughly, to the valuable 
work of Boussingault, just published, entitled, ««Agronomie, 
Chimie Agricole et Physiologie.” 

In order that plants may be developed in meteoric waters, 
these waters should be found in the condition of Pasteur’s liquids. 
It is known that rain-water contains assimilable nitrogen and 
also salts of potash, soda, lime, &c., but it has heretofore lacked 
the indispensable element, phosphoric acid, which had never 
been detected in rain-water. This chasm in the series of fer- 
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tilizing principles of meteoric waters has at length been filled 
by Barral, who has discovered phosphates in rain-water. To 
avoid all sources of error, this chemist has experimented entirely 
with an apparatus of platinum. “ In the residue of evaporation 
he has obtained the phosphorus in the condition of phosphoric 
acid, as phosphate of bismuth, (Chancel’s process), and as the 
ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate. He has thus found a quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid, varying from -05 to -09 of a milligram 
to a litre of rain-water (= 0-0005 to 0-0009 gram.) 

From these results it may calculated that the rain-water of an 
ordinary shower furnishes about 400 grams of phosphoric acid 
to the French hectare or (24 English acres). Now since’ the 
researches of Boussingault have proved that a hectolitre (2? 
bushels) of wheat takes from the soil about one kilogram of 
phosphoric acid, we see that to obtain seven or eight hectolitres 
of wheat to the ¥ rench hectare, which corresponds to a harvest 
without the use of manure, it would be necessary to let the field 
repose for twenty years, if the soil did not previously contain 
a trace of phosphates. Barral in 1850 to 1852, made researches 
upon rainwater to detect the presence of phosphoric acid in the 
residue of evaporation; the udometers and other vessels of pla- 
tinum employed in the present investigations were constructed 
at the expense of the Academie des Sciences. —Silliman's Jour- 
nal, March, 1861. 


EXTRACT AND FLUID EXTRACT OF CIMICIFUGA. 
By J. F. Moore. 

Read before the Maryland College of Pharmacy, Feb. 14th, 1861. 

The largely increased demand for cimicifuga and some of its 
preparations, especially the extract, has led me to observe the 
very variable character of the latter, as prepared not only by 
different pharmaceutists, but at different times by the same per- 
son. 

Some samples I have examined appeared to contain nothing 
but the resinous portion of the root, whilst others contained little 
or none of that constituent. Again we find samples containing 
both the resinous and aqueous portion of the root, but separate 
and distinct from each other. This great difference is no 
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doubt owing to the difficulty of combining the resinous with the 
aqueous product. 

I have for some time past prepared the extract for my own 
use by the following process as-suggested by Mr. Andrews, and 
whilst not entirely free from objection, it is more reliable than 
any I can obtain from the trade. 

Take of Powdered Cimicifuga (No. 50), any quantity. 

Alcohol 95 per cent. 

Diluted Alcohol, (alcohol 1 part, water 2 parts) of 

each a sufficient quantity, 

Moisten the powered root with the alcohol and pack closely in 
a displacer; add gradually 95 per cent. alcohol until the resi- 
nous portion is exhausted; evaporate the alcoholic portion to 
dryness, powder the product and pass it through a fine sieve ; 
proceed to displace with diluted alcohol until the root is perfect- 
ly exhausted, evaporate the resulting product over a water-bath 
until it is of nearly the required consistence of a good extract, 
then mix the powdered resinous portion while the fluid is still 
warm and stir constantly until cold. 

In this way the resin is intimately and smoothly mixed with 
the extractive portion ; is much more readily rubbed down with 
aqueous solutions ; and contains all the active ingredients of the 
root: but however carefully prepared I find that change of tem- 
perature is liable to more or less separate the resin and extrac- 
tive. 

I have thought that the fluid extract containing all the active 
ingredients in a more permanent combination, and representing 
the root in strength, would be a more eligible form of adminis- 
tering it; especially as a substitute for the large doses of 
the powered root, I have prepared it in the following manner 
and found it to give much satisfaction where it has been 
used. 

Take of Pulv. Cimicifuga (No. 50), 16 ozs., troy. 

Alcohol 95 per cent. 

Diluted Alcohol, of each a sufficient quantity. 
Moisten the root with the alcohol, pack closely in the displacer, 
and pour on alcohol gradually ‘until eight fluid ounces have 
passed through, which reserve in a covered vessel to prevent 
evaporation, then proceed with diluted alcohol until the root is 
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thoroughly exhausted. Evaporate over a water-bath until all 
the alcohol is driven off ; set it aside to cool, that the resinous 
portion extracted may be deposited, which separate and add to 
the alcoholic portion first obtained ; then proceed with the evap- 
oration until reduced to eight fluid ounces, and mix the two 
products ; allow it to stand 48 hours and then filter.—Journ. and 
Trans. Md. Coll. Pharm, March, 1861. 


ELIXIR OF THE VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA. 
By Trovitio H. K. Evos. 
Read before the Maryland College of Pharmacy, Feb. 14th, 1861. 

A preparation, known as «Pierlot’s solution of valerianate 
of ammonia’ has long been in use among the physicians in 
Philadelphia ; but the disagreeable taste and odor of the «solu- 
tion” having been found objectionable to patients, the pharma- 
ceutists have been led to suggest some mode of disguising both, 
and presenting the preparation ina pleasant and agreeable 
form of administration, without materially altering its effect ; 
and the form of an elixir has been generally adopted. 

Having received several prescriptions for the preparation, and 
believing it to be the duty of the dispensing pharmaceutist to 
prepare as much as possible, such preparations, instead of de- 
pending for a supply on foreign sources, I have devised the fol- 
lowing formula, which will be found to answer the purpose in- 
tended, and I hope may be useful to others. 

Take of Acid. Valerianic., 1 fluid drachm. 

Ammon. Carbonas, a sufficient quantity to neutral- 
ize the acid. 
Alcohol, 
Syrup. Simplex, of each 1 fluid ounce. 
Ext. Aurantii cort., 2 fluid drachms. 
Aqua Flor. Aurantii, 4 a fluid ouuce. 
Aqua destillata,. a sufficient quantity to make four 
fluid ounces. 
Dilute the acid with about 4 fluid drachms of water and neu- 
tralize with the ammonia, then add the alcohol holding the 
aromatic extract in solution, the syrup and orange flower water, 
and finally filter. 
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Any inert coloring matter may be added to please the fancy 
of the operator. 

Each fluid drachm contains two grains of the salt. 

Curacoa cordial is frequently used in disguising the disagree- 
ble taste, not only of Valer. Ammon., but other pharmaceutical 
preparations. —Journ. and Trans. Md. Coll. Pharm., March, 
1861. 


HYDRIODATE OF AMMONIA. 
By Murray Tuomson, M. D., F. C. S. 


Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh. 


There are at present two methods in use for the preparation 
of this salt. One of these is the same as that given in the Ed- 
inburgh Pharmacopeeia for the preparation of iodide of potassium, - 
only that the iodide of iron, which is first made, is decomposed 
by ammonia or carbonate of ammonia, instead of by carbonate of 
potass. By separating with a filter the insoluble oxide or. car. 
bonate of iron, the hydriodate of ammonia is obtained in solution, 
which it is now only necessary to evaporate, at not too high a 
temperature, so as to obtain the salt. The other method is to 
make first a solution of hydriodic acid, by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas into iodine suspended in water. Hydriodic acid 
is thus formed, and sulphur precipitated; the latter is sepa- 
rated by filtration, and the acid filtrate is neutralized with 
ammonia or carbonate of ammonia, and then evaporated to 
dryness as before. 

In either of these ways the salt may be made quite pure, at 
least so far as obtaining a solution of it is concerned. It is in 
the evaporation of this, so as to get the dry salt, that the diffi- 
culty lies in obtaining it quite colorless. Almost invariably as 
the drying of the salt is just being finished, a slight decomposition 
takes place, and some of the iodine is set free, and communicates 
its brown color to the whole mass. To obviate this tendency to 
decomposition is the purpose of my improvement, and it con- 
sists, in the first place, in taking care that the salt during the time 
of its being dried, shall always contain a slight excess of 
ammonia; and, secondly, in re-converting the liberated iodine 
into hydriodic acid, by from time to time allowing a small 
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amount of sulphuretted hydrogen gas to flow over the salt while 
it is being dried, an apparatus to evolve the gas being kept at 
hand during the operation. The effect of adding the gas is, 
that the brown salt almost immediately becomes white. As soon 
as this bleaching, so to speak, is effected, the stream of gas is 
withdrawn and the drying continued, and only resumed if iodine 
should be liberated a second time. If the salt is well prepared 
at first, it seldom needs the second application. As soon as the 
salt is dry, it should, while warm, be put into a dry stoppered 
bottle, as it is deliquescent. As long as the salt is dry, it will 
keep a long time colorless, but if it get damp, it is partially de- 
composed and again gets brown, but its colorless condition may 
again be restored by a repetition of the above treatment. 

It must be admitted that an infinitesimal amount of sulphur 
finds its way in among the salt, by the use of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas as a decolorizer ; in fact, whatever quantity of that 
gas is actually consumed, has its sulphur precipitated into the 
hydriodate. To show, however, that this is really no drawback 
to the use of the gas, I may mention that an exceedingly small 
amount of free iodine is enough to communicate a considerable 
depth of color to a comparatively large amount of the hydrio- 
date. Now, it is to yield hydrogen to this iodine that the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gasisemployed. The greater part of the 
gas is, however, dissipated as such, and the quantity of sulphur, 
therefore, is necessarily small in quantity; in fact, it is so mi- 
nute, that I have not been able to detect its presence in the 
samples I have prepared by this process, although I employed 
our most delicate tests for sulphur. I beg, therefore, to 
recommend the above process for adoption in the preparation of 
hydriodate of ammonia, a salt which most will agree is far from 
being easily obtained in a colorless condition.—London Pharm. 
Journ. May, 1861. 


ON THE VALUATION OF CHLORIDE OF LIME. 


Some years back Mr. Mercer suggested a process for assaying 
chloride of lime, depending on the use of ferrocyanide of pot- 
assium. This process will be found described in Parnell’s work 
on Analysis. It consisted in adding so much of the chloride 
of lime to a known weight of the ferrocyanide as exactly to 
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convert the latter into ferridcyanide. The available chlorine 
of the chloride reacting on the yellow prussiate in the usual 
manner 

2(K,FeCy,)+Cl —(K,,Fe,Cy,)+KCl. 

The exact point at which complete conversion had taken place 
was ascertained by taking out a drop of the liquid and testing 
it with a persalt of iron. Mr. Mercer’s process does not appear 
to have obtained much attention from chemists ; quite recently, 
however, Dr. Davy, of Dublin, has been engaged in some ex- 
periments on the application of ferrocyanide of potassium to 
several analytical processes, and has, therefore, been led to 
examine this method and suggest several improvements in it. 

Dr. Davy finds that Mr. Mercer’s process gives no better 
results than the methods commonly in use, and that a certain 
loss of chlorine always occurs. He introduces, therefore, an 
important modification of the process by which this loss may be 
avoided. It depends on the action which ferrocyanide of pot- 
assium exerts on bichromate of potash. When these two salts . 
are mixed in solution in presence of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, the ferrocyanide is immediately converted into ferridcyan- 
ide. The following appears to be the reaction :— 
6(K,FeCy,,)+K0,2Cr0,+7HCl — 38(K,,Fe,Cy,) + 4KCl+Cr, 

Cl,+7HO. 

Dr. Davy applies this reaction thus :—He mixes together a 
certain quantity of a standard solution of ferrocyanide with a 
given amount of a graduated solution of the chloride of lime, 
using more of the former than the ‘latter can convert, then 
adding hydrochloric acid to dissolve the precipitate formed and 
render the mixture strongly acid, and finally ascertain how 
much of the ferrocyanide remains unconverted by dropping in 
from a burette a standard solution of bichromate, till a miriute 
drop taken from the mixture ceases to give a blue or greenish 
color with a persalt of iron, but produces instead a yellowish. 
brown.* 


*The yellowish brown coloration which is at first produced when 
enough of the bichromate has been added, quickly changes to a greenish 
color by some secondary reactions which take place when the persalt of 
iron is left in contact with the mixture. But this does not interfere with 
the test; for it is the first effect which is produced which indicates the 
completion of the reaction, and not the after-changes which may result. 
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The following is the method he recommends for applying this 
principle to commercial valuations :— 

«« Having obtained a flat-bottom flask or bottle which will 
contain 10,000 grains of distilled water when filled up to a 
certain mark in the neck, make two standard solutions, the first 
by placing in a flask or bottle 1190 (or exactly 1189-97*) grains 
of the purest crystallized ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow 
prussiate of potash) reduced to powder, adding distilled water 
to dissolve the salt, and when this is effected filling up with 
water to the mark; and having mixed the solution thoroughly, 
place it in a well-stoppered bottle. The second standard solution 
is made in the same manner, substituting for the ferrocyanide 
138-6 (or exactly 138-58) grains of bichromate of potash which 
has been purified by recrystallization and fused in a crucible at 
as low a heat as possible. Both these solutions will keep un- 
changed, and will answer for a number of determinations if they 
are preserved in well-stoppered bottles, and the ferrocyanide 
solution be kept, when hot in use, excluded from the light. Get 
a burette or alkalimeter capable of holding or delivering 1000 
grains of distilled water, and divided into 100 equal divisions ; 
also two small bottles, one capable of delivering 1000 grains, 
and the other 500 grains of distilled water when filled up to a 
certain mark on the neck of each,f which may both be readily 
made by filling them with water, emptying them, and after they 
have drained for a minute or two, weighing into each the above 
weights of distilled water; or, what will be sufficiently accurate 
for most purposes, pour from the burette into 100 divisions of 
distilled water, and into the other 50, and mark with a file where 
the fluid stands in the neck of each bottle. Having these already, 


* The above numbers are obtained as follows :—35-5 parts of chlorine 
are capable, as before stated, of vonverting 422-44 parts of the crystallized 
ferrocyanide of potassium into ferridcyanide ; therefore 100 parts of the 
former will convert 1189-97 parts of the latter into the same compound. 
Again, as before observed, 1267-32 parts of the crystallized ferrocyanide 
require 147-59 parts of the bichromate of potash to convert them into the 
ferridcyanide ; 1189-97 parts, therefore, will take 138-58 parts of that salt 
to produce the same effect. 


+Two small pipettes capable of delivering the above quantities would 
be found still more convenient. 
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take an average specimen of chloride of lime, and weigh out 
100 grains of it, and make in the usual way a solution of it by 
trituration in a mortar with some water; pour it into the flask 
which was used in preparing the two standard solutions, and 
having filled up with water to the mark in the neck, mix the 
solution thoroughly; and before each time that any of the 
chloride of lime is taken out, shake well the contents of the 
flask. 

‘¢ Measure out into a beaker-glass, by means of the two little 
bottles, 100 divisions of the chloride of lime solution, and 50 of 
the standard solution of ferrocyanide ; and having mixed them 
well together, add some hydrochloric acid to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate formed and acidify the mixture strongly; and having 
mixed the whole well, pour from the burette slowly the standard 
solution of bichromate (stirring well all the while) till a drop 
taken from the mixture and brought in contact with a drop of a 
very weak solution of perchloride of iron produces a yellowish- 
brown color, as already noticed. Then read off the number of 
divisions of the standard solution of bichromate which was 
necessary to produce this effect ; and this being deducted from 
50, gives the per-centage by weight of chlorine. 

‘«‘ For the standard solution of ferrocyanide having been made 
so that the 10,000 grain measure should be equivalent to 100 
grains of chlorine, and as every division of the burette equals 
10 grains, each of these divisions of the ferrocyanide solution 
converted into ferridcyanide will indicate 0-1 grain of chlorine. 
Again, the 100 divisions of the solution of chloride of lime 
represent 10 grains of that substance, and we want to know 
how many divisions of the ferrocyanide solution its chlorine has 
converted into ferridcyanide. This is readily ascertained by 
the bichromate solution, which has been so graduated that each 
division represents a division of the ferrocyanide solution. So 
that to determine the per-centage of chlorine we have only to 
deduct, as before stated, the number of divisions of the bichro- 
mate solution employed from the 50 of the ferrocyanide solution, 
and the difference gives us the per-centage of chlorine by weight 
in the sample; thus in four experiments 50 divisions of the 
ferrocyanide solution mixed with 100 divisions of the solution 
of chloride of lime, required 18-5 divisions of the bichromate 
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solution to convert the whole of the ferrocyanide employed into 
ferridcyanide ; this number taken from 50 leaves 31-5 divisions 
of ferrocyanide, which were converted into ferridcyanide by the 
chlorine of chloride of lime; and as each division represents 
0-1 grain of chlorine, 31-5 will be equivalent to 3-15 grains of 
chlorine, which is the amount contained in 10 grains of the 
sample; consequently 100 grains will contain 81-5 grains of 
chlorine, which is the same amount as is obtained by simply de- 
ducting the number of divisions of bichromate solution employed 
from 50 of ferrocyanide used in the estimation.”’ 

Though this process appears a long one, from the details 
which are necessary to explain its principle, yet in practice it is 
very expeditious, and requires only a very few minutes for its 
performance, and is much quicker than either Gay-Lussac’s or 
Otto’s method. 

The great purity of commercial ferrocyanide of potassium, 
its definite composition, and the little tendency it has to change 
by keeping, constitute the advantages of this process. 

Dr. Davy also suggests in his paper the use of dried ferrocyan-. 
ide as a reducing flux. He finds that it is quite as delicate, if 
not more so, than black flux, or cyanide of potassium, for the 
reduction of minute quantities of arsenic or mercury, while it 
has the greatadvantage of not being at all deliquescent. It 
does not require any admixture with a carbonated alkali.— 


London Pharm. Journ. May, 1861. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF SMELLING SALTS. 


By Mr. Atrrep ALLCHIN. 


There is, no operation in our daily avocations that we are 
more frequently called upon to perform than that of preparing 
smelling-salts, and yet I do not recollect to have seen any 
formula published that would convey the means of doing so in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. 

I have for some years been in the habit of making smelling- 
salts by a process which, I believe, possesses so many advan- 
tages, that I venture to bring it before the notice of the Pharma- 
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ceutical Society, thinking that it will probably interest some of 
the members. 

I will first describe exactly the process I adopt, and afterwards 
give the chemical explanation of the process. 

Take of good commercial sesquicarbonate of ammonia 40 
avoirdupois ounces, break it into small pieces, the largest of 
which should not exceed in size that of a filbert, and put it into 
a chemical air-tight jar having a capacity of half a gallon. Then 
pour over it 20 fluid ounces of strong solution of ammonia (sp. gr. 
-880), previously perfumed according to taste, and immediately 
fix on the lid of the jar, taking care that it is properly secured, 
and keep it in a cool place, stirring the salt with a stiff spatula 
every other day for a week. Afterwards allow it to remain 
for two or three weeks, at the expiration of which time it will 
have become hard—so hard, indeed, that if the precaution of 
stirring the salt were neglected, it would be almost impossible to 
remove it without breaking the jar. 

The period during which the salt should be left in the closed 
jar sometimes varies a little, but if at the expiration of three 
weeks from the time at which the mixture was made it has not 
become sufficiently hard, it should be allowed to remain for a few 
days longer, and then put into a mortar and reduced to coarse 
powder, so as to admit of its being readily introduced into any 
ordinary smelling-bottle. 

When thus prepared, I generally keep it in well-stopped 
bottles, each containing one or two pounds’ weight, and in this 
state it improves by keeping. In using it for filling smelling- 
bottles, after putting the dry salt into the bottle a further 
quantity of the volatile essence should be added, in the propor- 
tion of about one drachm toan ounce of the salt. After making 
this addition, the mixture will assume a crystalline appearance, 
somewhat resembling salt of tartar, and it is in this state that I 
consider it to be in the best condition for use. It is strongly, 
but pleasantly, pungent, and continues to be so almost as long as 
any of the salt remains in the bottle. 

The perfume that I have used is that recommended by Dr. 
Redwood, in his Supplement to the Pharmacopeia, and is as 


follows :— 
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Take of 
English Oil of Lavender, 
Essence of Musk, 
Oil of Bergamot, ij. 
Oil of Cloves, 3). 
Otto of Rose, gtt. x. 
Oil of Cinnamon, gtt. v. 
This quantity is added to an imperial pint of strong solution 
of ammonia. 
I will now give the data upon which this process is founded. 
Sesquicarbonate of ammonia consists of— 


\ each Ziv. 


2 equivalents of ammonia, 1742 = 84 
3 equivalents of carbonicacid, 2243 = 66 
2 equivalents of water, 942 = 18 

118 


Now, to get good smelling-salts it is necessary to convert this 
sesquicarbonate into neutral carbonate of ammonia, and in order 
to do this we must introduce half as much more ammonia as it 
already contains. Thisis done by the addition of a strong solu- 
tion of ammonia, but there are probably few persons who, in 
adding the Liguor Ammonia, are aware of the quantity required, 
or of the circumstances under which the union is effected and 
the most satisfactory result obtained. On referring to Dr. Dalton’s 
table of the quantities of ammonia contained in Liquor Ammonie 
of different specific gravities it will be found that strong solution 
of ammonia, of sp. gr. -880, which nearly corresponds with the 
Liquor Ammonie Fortior of the Pharmacopeeia, contains 27-3 
grains of ammoniacal gas in 100 grains of the solution. Now, 
as 118 grains of sesquicarbonate of ammonia contain 34 grains 
of ammonia, and require the addition of 17 grains more to con- 
vert it into neutral carbonate, we must use 62.2 grains of strong 
solution of ammonia to supply the required quantity. In my 
process I have ordered only 59 parts of Liguor Ammonie to 118 
parts of a sesquicarbonate, but the further addition which is 
directed to be made when the salts are put into a smelling-bottle 
will rather more than make up the theoretical quantity, giving a 
slight excess of free ammonia. 

Liquor Ammonie of other strength than that I have indicated 
23 
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might be used in equivalent quantity, but not, I think, without 
disadvantage. By using the solution of sp. gr. -880, which very 
nearly corresponds with the stronger solution of the Pharma- 
copeia, we are enabled to convey to the sesquicarbonate the re- 
quired quantity of ammonia without adding so much water as to 
liquefy any portion of the salt, and without danger in conduct- 
ing the process. It may not be out of place to mention, as a 
precaution, that the strongest Liquor Ammonie boils at a tem- 
perature below 70° Fahr., so that considerable care is necessary 
in using large quantities of this solution, and also in preserving 
the store bottles in a cool place. 

In the third volume of the Pharmaceutical Journal, at p. 265, 
a formula is given for Preston salts, which, I believe, is very 
commonly adopted. It is to fill the bottles with sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia in small pieces, and then to add one drachm of vol- 
atile essence to each bottle. Now, Preston salt bottles hold, as 
nearly as possible, one ounce of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 
which quantity, I think I have shown, would require nearly five 
drachms of strong solution of ammonia to convert it into neutral 
carbonate. The common method of adding volatile essence or 
strong solution of ammonia to the sesquicarbonate at the time of 
filling a smelling-bottle for immediate use is subject to two ob- 
jections ; first, that the solution is not thus added in sufficient 
quantity ; and secondly, that the ingredients are not confined to- 
gether for a sufficient length of time to ensure their union, before 
the bottle has been frequently opened, and much of the ammonia 
allowed to escape. In the process I have recommended these 
objections are obviated, and a product is obtained which is fit 
for immediate use, and which is volatile and pungent almost as 
long as any of the salt remains.—London Pharm. Journ. May, 
1861. 


ON THE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF SOAP. 


By R. Gragcer. 

Complaints of consumers in regard to the value, or rather 
efficacy, of samples of soap, which to the best of the manufac- 
turer’s knowledge have been well prepared, are not uncommon. 
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It is very probable that the usual explanation which is offered, 
whenever a soap fails to fulfil the expectations of its consumer, 
viz. that it contains too much water, may be in many cases 
correct. Admitting this, and various other contingencies, which 
are of importance in deciding upon the value of a soap, there 
appears to be another obvious reason why different soaps con- 
taining equal amounts of water may still possess different de- 
grees of efficacy. 

It is evident from the different equivalent weights of the various 
fatty acids, that the amounts of caustic alkali taken up by them 
in the formation of soap must be of unlike magnitude. 

If it be true, that the detergent power of soap is entirely de- 
pendent upon the amount of alkali which it contains, of course 
it follows that those soaps which contain the largest proportion 
of alkali—or in other words, those containing a fatty acid, the 
equivalent weight of which is small—must be the most effica- 
cious. 

Since the difference between the equivalents of the common 
fatty acids are not large, these considerations are perhaps of 
little or no importance in so far as concerns the consumption of 
soap in household economy—the total amount used in a single 
family being but small. In a manufacturing establishment, 
however, where fifty or a hundred thousand pounds of soap may 
be used in the course of a year, differences which cannot be 
deemed insignificant must exhibit themselves. 

For example, the equivalent weights of several soaps (re- 
garded as anhydrous), in common use, are as follows : 


Oleic acid (red oil) soap, = 3800-95 
Palm oil “ = 8588-85 
Tallow = 8300-95 
Cocoa-nut oil “ = 8065-45 


Calculating from these weights how much of each of the 
other soaps. would be required to replace 1000 pounds of tallow 
soap, the following quantities will be found : 

Pounds of Per cent. 
1151 oleic acid soap, z.e., 15-1 more than tallow soap. 
1087 palm oil 8-7 “ 
928 cocoa-nut oil #.e., 7-2 less than « 
Differences like these must certainly be of importance in 
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practice ; and could, doubtless, be detected by direct experi- 
ment, if any one would undertake a comparison of the various 
kinds of soap—a research which would not be easy, however.— 
Chem. News, London, from Bettger’s Polytechnisches Notiz- 
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Lipowitz has made some experiments on the cadmium-alloy, 
described by Dr. Wood (see Chemical News, vol. ii. p. 257.) 
He found that an alloy composed of 8 parts lead, 15 parts bis- 
muth, 4 parts tin, and 3 parts cadmium, possessed the following 
properties :—It is permanently silver white, and has a brilliant 
metallic lustre; it is not so brittle or hard but that it may be 
obtained in thin leaves or flexible plates: it has a fine-grained 
fracture, and may be filed without stopping up the file. In dry 
air it keeps its polish. It expands in cooling, but not so much 
as bismuth or antimony. Its specific gravity is from 9-4 to 
9-41. It softens between 131° and 140° Fahr., and near 140° 
becomes perfectly fluid. No change in the condition of the 
metallic mass was observed on remelting after rapidly cooling 
the alloy. The above properties show that the alloy may be 
applied to some useful purposes. It may supersede all the 
quicksilver alloys for stopping teeth: it may be used as a sol- 
der whenever the metals soldered are not likely to be exposed 
to heat. Tin, lead, and Britannia-metal may be soldered to- 
gether under water above 160° Fahr. Zinc, iron, copper and 
brass may also be soldered with the greatest ease under water, 
to which a little hydrochloric acid has been previously added. 
The alloy is so easily fusible that it may be melted on a piece 
of paper over a spirit lamp. In the preparation of the alloy the 
author recommends the use of the purest bismuth.—Chem. News, 
London, from Dingler’s Polytech. Journ. 


THE SPONGE FISHERY OF THE BAHAMAS. 
By P. L. Srmumonps. 


In our first number, [see page 28 of this volume], we gave an 
account of the sponge fishery of the Ottoman Archipelago, from 
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which the finer descriptions of sponge are obtained. The coarser 
descriptions entering into commerce are procured about the 
Bahama banks and the coast of Florida. From 1000 to 1500 
bales of sponge of 300 lbs. each are shipped from Nassau, New 
Providence, annually. 

Sponge fishing is said to have become a very profitable busi- 
ness in the neighborhood of Key West, Florida. About 
100,000 Ibs. are reported to have been gathered during last 
year, and the sales amounted to 25,000 dollars. The article is 
mostly procured by natives of the Bahamas. This is a new 
branch of business for Key West, and was formerly confined 
to the Mediterranean. The finer quality of sponge is not found 
on the American coasts, although the coarse description is abun- 
dant all about the coast of Florida and the Bahama banks. 

The principal supply of West India sponge comes from the 
Bahama Islands. The rapid strides made in sponging within 
this group since 1847 appears almost incredible. Although the 
trade has been carried on for years, a Mr. Hayman was, I am 
informed the first who gave it an impetus. About the streets 
and outskirts of Nassau, New Providence, vast quantities of 
sponge may be seen covering fences, yards, and housetops, where 
it is left to dry, after having been previously buried (in order 
to kill the zoophyte which inhabits it) and washed. Itis after- 
wards divested of the fragments of rock which adhere to it, 
pressed, and packed in bales, averaging 300 Ibs. weight each, 
for the London market, where it is manufactured into cloth, 
hats, &c., and converted to many usefal purposes The value 
of sponge in surgery and for domestic uses is well known. 
Spongio-piline has recently become the medium for applying 
poultices to wounds instead of cloth. 

To show the importance of the sponge trade in the Bahamas, 
I may add the following statistics, with which I have been fa- 
vored by a gentleman engaged in shipping large quantities. 
«From Jan. 1 to June 30, 1850, there were exported from 
Nassau nearly 1000 bales of sponge, of the value of at least 
£5 per bale = £5000. On Jan. 1 a very small stock of 
sponge was on hand, while on June 30 every dealer in this 
article had a large stock ; therefore, as it is a cash article, there 
must have been paid to the crews employed in this trade at least 
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£8000." The value of the sponge exported from the Bahamas 
in 1852 was about £12,000. 

The sponge trade of the Bahamas is in a very flourishing con- 
dition. The total value exported in 1849 was but £2,217; in 
1850, £5,700; in 1851, £14,000; in 1852, £11,257. In later 
years the ey of sponge exported from the Bahamas has 
been :— 


£9,615 

17,258 


A great deal of this goes to the United States. 

The Andros Islands and the Cays are the great sponging dis- 
tricts. The sponge is usually found in grassy and rocky patches 
near the shores of this group. Crawls for cleaning these may 
be seen from Joulters to Jonas Cays, constructed with stakes 
about two inches thick, into the mud, and forming a square of 
twelve feet, sufficiently high to prevent the sponge washing out. 
In these the sponge is soaked and washed frequently, after hav- 
ing been buried in sand about a week or ten days, when it loses 
the black animal matter, which has an offensive smell. When 
first gathered, the pieces are wrenched from the rocks with a 
strong two-pronged fork fixed to a long pole. The sponges are 
of four kinds—yellow, glove, velvet, and mop. The first is the 
most valuable kind, selling at about 1s. the ]b.; the second at 
9d. ; the velvet is the toughest, and much used in stables for its 
softness ; the last kind is very inferior, and only used for mops. 
At the foregoing prices it scarcely repays the outfit, but 1s. 
3d. a pound about remunerates the fishermen. 

The imports of sponge from the Bahamas and. United States 
during the past seven years have been as follows, in pounds: 


Bahamas. United States. 
| 14,936 
7,693 


Lon. Pharm, Journ. May, 1861, from The Technologist. 


Cwts. Value. 
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Liebig, in one of his delightful letters on Chemistry, affirms 
that the quantity of soap consumed by a nation would be no in- 
accurate measure whereby to estimate its wealth and civilization. 
From the conzumption of lint we may, with the same certainty, 
deduce important conclusions respecting the magnitude and 
severity of a nation’s battles. In a letter which appears in 
another part of this journal, the effect of the American conflict 
on the trade in lint is touched upon, and some interesting 
details respecting the various kinds of lint now in the market 
are given. As the war fever is raging at the present time, and 
as the demand for lint daily increases, I take the opportunity for 
saying a few words about this important product. 

Lint was formerly prepared from old linen rags by a process 
which I shall presently describe. The machine-made lint now 
generally used invariably contains a portion of cotton; and the 
variety known as cotton-lint—the term is an etymological con- 
tradiction—is formed exclusively of this fibre. Flax, which con- 
sists of woody fibre, is procured from the inner bark of the stalk 
of Linum usitatissimum by the process of steeping and stripping 
off the bark. Under the microscope the fibres are readily dis- 
tinguished from cotton, being round and attenuated to a point 
at each end. Cotton is composed of the hairs surrounding the 
seeds of various species of Gossypium. These hairs when dry 
exhibit under the microscope a peculiar twisted appeurance. 
The quality of cotton depends on the length, strength, and 
firmness of the tissue, or, as it is called, the staple. For the 
preparation of lint, long-stapled cotton at about 10d. the pound 
is required. 

Flax lint is more cooling to a wound than that made from 
cotton, as it conducts heat more readily. For the same reason 
a linen shirt is cooler than a calico one. Flax lint has other 
points of superiority ; it is much softer in fibre than the cotton 
fabric, and its absorbing power is greater. For many purposes, 
however, cotton-lint may be profitably substituted for the more 
costly product. Although it is not liked by the surgical profes- 
sion, most pharmacists use it in unimportant cases. For wrap- 
ping round dental instruments and similar purposes, it is nowise 
inferior to the best flax lint. 
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Lint made from linen rags is now seldom seen, though many 
eminent practitioners prefer it to that made by steam-worked 
machinery. Six years ago the scraped-linen lint was in general 
use, and a sad outcry was raised against the patent fabric which 
had then been but recently introduced. The wholesale lint 
manufacturer of that day looked to the Jews for a supply of linen 
rags applicable to his purposes. For these rags he generally 
paid an exorbitant price. To prepare them for the operative 
lint-maker, who was invariably a female, the seams had to be 
cut out, and the ragged and threadbare portions removed. The 
average loss in weight from this operation amounted to nearly 
twelve per cent. upon ordinary rags, and to about half that on 
old sheeting and linen of an analogous description. The rags 
were then washed thoroughly clean, and cut to the width of the 
linting machine. Before describing the process of linting, I 
must call attention to the peculiar structure of the article which 
it produced. If the reader will take a piece of the old-fashioned 
lint in his hand, he will find, on endeavoring to pull it to pieces, 
that he can do so with the utmost ease in one direction, byt not 
in another. On examining it in a strong ligkt he will see the 
reason of this. All the threads which run in one direction are 
but very slightly frayed or scraped, and remain nearly as strong 
as when they came from the loom; but the threads which run 
cross wise are reduced to hairs of infinitesimal thinness—though 
none are cut through—the rest of their substance being raised 
into a soft « fluff,” which constitutes the lint. The process by 
which this result was attained has been thus described by a 
writer in Chambers’ Journal, to whom we are indebted for several 
of the preceding facts :— 

«On visiting the lint-maker at. her work, we find her seated 
in a lofty attic of a dingy house in a back street not far from the 
bank of the Thames, where the river runs towards Lime-house. 
In order to get at her apartment, we have to pass through a 
series of hanging gardens of damp rags, for the most part less 
than a foot square in size, and which, having been washed clean, 
are hung out to dry upon the staircase and landing, the weather 
being < mizzly’ out of doors. From sucha manifold demonstra- 
tion, we conclude that the lint-maker we have come to visit, by 
introduction of a friend who employs her, if she works for the 
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middleman, works also on her own account, and cultivates a con- 
nection. On entering the room, we find her seated in front of 
the linting-machine, a rude and primitive instrument, about the 
size of the stool of a banker’s clerk, and not a whit more ingeni- 
ous in its construction. The affair is just the shabbiest of all 
shabby contrivances for bringing the edge of a sharp blade, 
about fifteen inches in width, to bear upon a little platform be- 
neath. There is a kind of treadle worked by the foot, which 
assists the hands of the manipulator in using the knife. Upon 
the flat surface of the little platform is stretched the rag, or that 
portion of it undergoing the operation which has to be linted. 
A simple contrivance keeps the rag partially strained. As the 
knife hangs in its frame over the cloth, its edge is parallel with 
one line of the threads, and, of course, perpendicular to the 
other line. Several of these machines are at work in the room, 
and the blades are rising and falling with a dull, thumping, 
scraping sound continually. As the blade descends, it cannot 
much injure the threads whose course is parallel with itself, for 
obvious reasons; but it would, being very sharp, cut through 
the others were it allowed to descend with sufficient force. The 
force of the decent, however, is regulated by the dexterity of 
the worker, so that it shall only partly sever the cross-threads ; 
and at every fall, while the knife is down, and its edge im- 
bedded in the partly severed threads, the blade is forcibly 
shifted in the direction of those threads for a certain small space. 
It is this horizontal shifting of the sharp and heavy blade of the 
knife upon the strained rag while it is half cut through, which, 
by disintegrating those threads that cross the blade at the right 
angle, and raising nine-tenths or more of their entire substance 
into a soft woolly pile, produces the lint. It is worthy of remark, 
that the threads which, lying horizontally with the knife, escape 
serious injury by the process, render an important service by 
preventing the disintegrated pile from being detached from the 
surface of the rag by the violent passage of the blade.”’ 

The preparation of lint by steam power has been made the 
subject of several patents since the above description was written. 
A suitable fabric is now woven expressly for the lint manufac- 
turer in lengths of 100 yards. This forms the raw material, 
and takes the place of linen rags. Having been imperfectly 
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bleached, it is sent to the lint-maker, who completes the bleach- 
ing, and extracts impurities consisting chiefly of lime and the 
bleaching agents left in the texture. The cloth is then stoved 
and wound on rollers ready for the linting process. In the best 
machines, the pile or nap is raised upon the cloth by knives 
making upwards of 500 strokes a minute. The motion of these 
knives or scrapers is rotary in some machines and vertical in 
others. The latter motion is stated to be practically the best, 
as the knives moving vertically beat and soften the cloth upon 
which they raise the pile. A good machine will produce about 
eighteen yards or two pounds of lint perhour. The fabric after 
leaving the machine is passed through the calender and mechani- 
cally divided into pounds. It is then rolled and labelled ready 
for use. 

After having compared several specimens of the new lint with 
the almost obsolete rag-lints, I am at a loss to account for the 
prejudice which still exists against the former. The machine- 
made lints possess all the valuable quantities of the older pro- 
ducts, are much cheaper, and are sold in regular pieces, which 
can be cut up without waste. There are certain people who in- 
variably cavil at all improvements, which they scornfully term 
‘«< new-fangled notions ;” and I cannot help thinking that the 
objections which have been raised against the machine-made 
lints proceed from some of these lovers of the past.—Chemist 
and Druggist, May 15, 1861. 


A SUPPOSED NEW ELEMENT, PROBABLY OF THE SULPHUR 
GROUP. 


Whilst examining the residues left in the purification of crude 
selenium from a seleniferous deposit, from a sulphuric acid man- 
ufactory, for tellurium, by the method of spectrum analysis, Mr. 
Crookes observed a bright green line suddenly to appear and 
disappear under circumstances which led him to the conclusion 
that a hitherto unrecognized element was present, the isolation 
of which is now engaging his attention. As far as he has gone, 
the following appear to be the properties of this new substance, 
both in solution and in the dry state: 1. Itis completely vola- 
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tile below a red heat, both in the elementary state and in com- 
bination (except when united with a heavy fixed metal). 2. 
From its hydrochloric solution it is readily precipitated by me- 
tallic zine, in the form of a heavy black powder, insoluble in the 
acid liquid. 3. Ammonia added very gradually until in slight 
excess to its acid solution gives no precipitate or coloration what- 
ever, neither does the addition of carbonate or oxalate of am- 
monia to this alakline solution. 4. Dry chlorine passed over 
it at a dull red heat unites with it, forming readily volatile 
chloride, soluble in water. 5. Sulphuretted hydrogen passed 
through its hydrochloric solution precipitates it incompletely, 
unless only a trace of free acid is present; but in an alkaline 
solution an immediate precipitation of a heavy black powder 
takes place. 6. Fused with carbonate of soda and nitre, it be- 
comes soluble in water; hydrochloric acid added in excess to 
this liquid producing a solution which answers to the above 
tests, 2,3, and 5. The smallest trace of this substance, what- 
ever it may prove to be, introduced into the burner of the 
spectrum apparatus gives rise to a brilliant green line, perfectly 
sharp and well defined upon a black ground, and almost rival- 
ling the sodium line in brilliancy. It is not, however, very last- 
ing, owing to its volatility, which is almost as great as selenium, 
a portion introduced at once into a flame merely shows the line 
as a brilliant flash, remaining only a fraction of a second; but 
if it be introduced into a flame gradually, the line continues 
present for a much longer time. The elements amongst which 
alone it must occur, if not really new, are antimony, arsenic, 
osmium, selenium, and tellurium; these and their compounds 
have been rigidly scrutinized in the spectrum, by Mr. Crookes, 
without exhibiting a trace of the green line characteristic of the 
substance in question.— Chemist and Druggist, May 15, 1861. 


EFFECT OF OXALATE OF AMMONIA UPON THE PRECIPI. 
TATION OF PRUSSIAN BLUE. 
By A. Duncan, Jr. 
On repeating the experiment of Professor Arnandon on the 
influence of oxalate of ammonia in modifying the action of prus- 
siate of potash on a salt of peroxide of iron, by which the pre- 
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cipitation of Prussian blue is prevented, I found that not only 
was this the case, but also that if the Prussian blue were first 
precipitated, the addition of oxalate of ammonia caused it to re- 
dissolve. I therefore prepared a quantity of Prussian blue, which 
was well washed by decantation, and afterwards on a filter. A 
saturated solution of oxalate of ammonia dissolved a considerable 
quantity of it by the aid of heat, and yielded a clear greenish- 
blue solution. On being evaporated and set aside, numerous 
crystals of oxalate of ammonia were formed, but at the same 
time, at the edges of the solution, were minute dark blue crystals, 
of which a larger quantity was obtained by evaporating the 
mother liquor. They were quite soluble in water, and the addi- 
tion of a drop of acid caused a copious precipitate of Prussian 
blue. The quantity I obtained altogether, however, was not 
large enough to enable me to experiment further upon it, but I 
am preparing the solution on a larger scale for that purpose.— 
Chem. News, London, Feb. 9, 1861. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE IN LICHENS. 


There are no plants so variable in character as the lichens; 
none in which it is consequently so difficult to decide what are 
species and what are varieties. In order to a comprehensive 
knowledge of species, it is necessary to study individuals in every 
condition of growth and from every possible habitat. Hence, the 
commonest species and varieties become of value—the more so if 
collected in countries comparatively unexplored botanically, for 
lichens are no exceptions to the rule that geographical differ- 
ences are attended by corresponding differences in the characters 
of thesame plants. Every collector of lichens—however common 
and well-known the latter may be—may therefore consider 
himself as contributing towards a more scientific and philosophi- 
cal, because more comprehensive, knowledge of a very Protean, 
but interesting, group of plants. If the collector make a point 
of gathering specimens of everything he meets which belongs 
to the lichen family, he will runa good chance of including some 
novelties, perhaps new species or varieties. New -species are 
most likely to be met with among the very minute crustaceous 
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lichens which grow on rocks or trees, and which cannot be 
properly studied without the aid of the microscope; among 
species, belonging, for instance, to such genera as Lecidea, Le- 
canora, Grophis, Opegropha, Calicium. It is not to be expect- 
ed that the tyro should make these microscopical examinations 
or discoveries for himself: he will probably require the assistance 
of some experienced microscopist or lichenologist. The appli- 
cations of lichens to the arts are daily becoming more numerous 
and important. New dye-lichens are being discovered in India 
and the East. Again recently the probability has been shown, 
on good ground, that a lichen-—the Lecanora esculenta of Pallas 
—was the Manna of the Bible. The colorific capability of a 
lichen, so far as regards a red or purple dye of the nature of 
orchill or cudbear, may be readily discovered by simply macera- 
ting the lichen—chopped into small fragments or pulverised 
according to the nature of its thallus—in a weakish solution of 
liquor ammonia—allowing the mixture to stand a few days in a 
warm part of the house, and shaking it frequently, so as to ex- 
pose the mass to the action of the air. The colorific capability 
of a lichen, so far as regards other colors—chiefly brown and 
yellow—may be easily ascertained by simply boiling the lichen, 
chopped or pulverized as before, in a small quantity of water. 
Whether and how much mucilage or starch a lichen contains 
may be ascertained by the same means as last mentioned, and 
allowing the mixture to cool, when it will gelatinize more or less, 
if it contain much mucilage. Lichens are very easily collected 
and transported; they require no sort of preparation; they 
may be simply allowed to dry in the open air and. packed as 
convenient. Those growing on trees generally require the piece 
of bark on which they grow to be sliced off with a knife, and 
those on stones the piece of rock to be broken with a hammer. 
Both may be wrapped in paper like mineralogical specimens, 
In all cases the localities and dates of collection should be men- 
tioned, and any further information as to uses, &c., which may 
be known to the collector.—Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, in Chem. 
News, London, March 30, 1861. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NARCOTINE, AND OF ITS DE- 
COMPOSITION. 
By Henry M. Noap. 


Messrs. Matthiessen and Foster have communicated to the 
Royal Society a preliminary notice of researches into this sub- 
ject. They obtained from Mr. Morson a quantity of narcotine 
prepared with scrupulous care from the residues which had ac- 
cumulated during the preparation of very large quantities of 
codeine and morphine from opium of various qualities and 
from various sources. The results of all their analyses agree 
best with the formula C,,H,,NO., differing slightly from that of 
Wohler and Blyth, viz.,C,,H,,NO,. They operated on several 
pounds of narcotine, and observed nothing to warrant the an- 
nouncement made by Wertheim and Hinterberger, that there 
probably exists several varieties of this base. To cotarnine, an- 
other base obtained by the oxidation of narcotine, they assign 
the formula C,,H,,NO,. At present no rational formula can be 
assigned to narcotine, though, according to the formula adopted 
by the authors for it and cotarnine, it contains the elements of 
of the latter base and meconin, thus :— 

C,,H,,NO, = C,,H,,NO, + 
Narcotine. Cotarnine. Meconin. 

By distilling 20 grains of narcotine with concentrated 
hydriodic acid, 19 grains of pure iodide of methy] were obtained, 
a quantity which corresponds asnearly as could be expected with 
three atoms of iodide of methyl for one atom of narcotine. This base 
contains therefore three atoms of methyl so combined as to be 
easily separable; and it seemed to the authors very probable 
that when it is distilled with potash, according to the conditions 
of the experiment, sometimes pure ammonia, and at other times 
methylamine, CH,N, dimethylamine, C,H,N, or trimethylamine, 
C,H,N, are produced.—Chemist and Druggist, May 15, 1861. 


A NEW CANADIAN DYE. 


Professor Lawson has prepared a new dye of great richness, 
in the Laboratory of Queen’s College, Canada, from an insect 
a species of Coccus, found for the first time last summer on a tree 
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of the common black spruce (Abies negra, Poir), in the neighbor- 
hood of Kingston. This new dye closely resembles true cochi- 
neal, a most expensive coloring matter capable of being produced 
in warm countries only, and which is used to give a fine and 
permanent dye in red, crimson and scarlets, to wool and silks. 
Unlike cochineal, the new dye, discovered at Kingston, is a na- 
tive Canadian product, and capable of being produced in tempe- 
rate countries. Having been but recently observed, a sufficient 
quantity has not yet been obtained for a complete series of experi- 
ments as to its nature and uses; but the habits of the insect as 
well as the properties of the dye, seem to indicate that it may 
become of practical importance. In color it closely resembles 
ordinary cochineal, having rather more the scarlet hue of the 
flowers of Adonis autumnalis, and no doubt other shades will be 
obtained. The true Mexican cochineal is now being cultivated 
in Teneriffe and other vine-growing countries of Europe and 
Africa, with such success as to displace the culture of the grape 
vine.-—Chem. News, London, March 30, 1861. 


BENZINE, (EUPION NAPHTHA.) 


Benzine so called is a light eupion oil obtained in the manu- 
facture of coal and petroleum oils for the purpose of illuminat- 
ing, &c. It is an entirely different substance from the hydro- 
carbon benzole (sometimes called benzine) obtained by the dis- 
tillation of coal tar; also by the distillation of benzoicacid with 
lime. True, benzole is a substance having a definite chemical 
composition and constant boiling point, which is not the case 
with the light oil above mentioned; it is a mixture of various 
hydrocarbons, differing in chemical composition and in their 
boiling points, some of which have as. g. as low as -650, and 
increase from that point to -720. Oils having a gravity above 
the latter point are no longer fit to be used as benzine, as they do 
not evaporate rapidly, and then not without leaving a greasy 
stain. Large quantities of this substance, of late, have been 
used for the purpose of removing grease from clothing, &c. But 
the demand for it has not been in proportion to the supply ; 
and some new uses should be discovered to utilize this product. 
One use of it, in particular, has suggested itself to me, namely, 
as @ substitute for spirits of turpentine for painting. The high 
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price of turpentine, at present, presents a favorable opportunity 
for its introduction into use; and having used it, more less, for 
the last two years, in a small way, I would say that I have 
found it answer as well, if not better, than turpentine for paint, 
the thinning of varnishes, &. The smell of it in paint is scarce- 
ly perceptible, and what there is dissipates in a much less time 
than that of spirits of turpentine; for inside-work in this re- 
spect I think it will be found preferable. ‘ 

Besides the industrial uses above mentioned, this substance 
also has valuable solvent properties worthy the attention of 
pharmaceutists, As a solvent of oils and resins it will be found in 
some instances superior to either alcohol or ether, and perhaps 
not so expensive as either of the other solvents ; like them, it read- 
ily evaporates upon exposure or the application of gentle heat, 
and as it does not contain water, a handsomer preparation may be 
obtained by its use, and with less danger of deteriorating by the 
application of heat to expel traces of water, when either alcohol 
or ether is used. 

It has been recommended in the London Gardener's Chroni- 
cle as the best substance for the destruction of insects on plants. 
One or two drops of it is said to be sufficient to asphyxiate the 
most redoubtable insect pest, be it beetle, cockchafer, spider, 
slug, catterpillar, or other creeping thing. A singular fact 
connected with this application of benzine, is that the bodies of 
insects killed by it become so rigid that their wings, legs, Xc., 
will break rather than bend, if touched. Next day, however, 
when the benzine has evaporated, suppleness is restored. 

As a therapeutic agent, this substance is not without value. 
It has been used with no little success as a topical application 
in rheumatic and neuralgie affections. The best method of ap- 
plying it for this purpose, is to saturate a piece of cloth or paper 
with it ; and bind to the part affected by several thicknesses of 
cloth, to prevent too rapid evaporation, and to continue the ap- 
plication as long as the patient can bear it. A short time after 
its application, a pricking, burning sensation will be experienced, 
which should be borne as long as possible, and the application then 
removed. The pricking soon subsides, and the application if neces- 
sary, should be again repeated. No vesication or eruption will 
be caused by its application; only a slight redness of the skin, 
which soon disappears.— The Druggist, June, 1861. 
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(Continued fiom page 281.) 

While fractional distillation, or an evaporation undertaken at somewhat 
lower temperatures in a similar manner, is often the only means of scpa- 
rating volatile bodies which are neutral or indifferent, he method of par- 
tial combination is a method of separating volatile bases or volatile acids from 
one another when several bases or acids are present at the same time. 
How the volatile acids are to be separated from other volatile bodies, and 
likewise the bases from other volatile compounds, has been above set forth. 

The method of partial combinativn was first used by Liebig in separa- 
ting volatile acids. When we have prepared a fluid which contains the 
volatile acids separated from the other volatile constituents, and after it 
has been measured off in a graduated glass, it is divided into ten equal 
parts, one part of which is accurately saturated with a solution of soda or 
potash, and after the nine remaining parts have been added, the fluid is 
distilled. The distillate is thereon divided into nine equal parts, one part 
saturated with alkali, and the other eight parts added, and the whole 
again subjected to distillation, The distillate is now divided into eight parts, 
one part neutralized with alkali, the remaining seven parts mixed with this, 
and the fluid again distilled. In asimilar way this proceeding is continued 
until only a tenth part of the original solution of acids remains in a free 
condition ; consequently in this we have the weakest acid in a condition 
approximately pure ; in the rest of the liquids the potash or soda salts of 
the other acids, in the first residue of the distillation the strongest acid 
either pure or contaminated with a little of the next weakest acid, and so 
forth. It is clear that, in a similar way, many volatile bases could be 
separated from one another. The only alteration required in the method 
given for acids would be that the neutralization of the parts of the fluid 
must be effected with dilute sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid instead of 
soda or potash. If in this way we have obtained ten parts of the soda or 
potash compounds of the acids, or even as many portions of the sulphuric 
acid or phosphoric acid compounds with the bases, we can procure, by 
the decomposition of the alkaline compounds with acids, or the salts of 
the bases with alkalies and distillation, the corresponding acids and bases 
in a free condition, and then be convinced whether we have had to do 
with two or more bases or acids. Of course there still remains the deter- 
mination of the atomic weight and elementary analysis to afford a guide 
whether the individual acid portions or base portions require or not a fur- 
ther separation by the same method, On this subject I shall speak later 
in the treatise. 

B.—Examination of the aqueous decoction. 

We turn back to a closer examination of the watery decoction which 
was obtained by the treatment of the material under investigation with 
boiling water in the still at the same time with the watery distillate. It has 
been already mentioned that by cooling of the hot fluid a separationaofien 
takes place of one or other substance. If such a separation is observed, 
the separated body is removed by filtration for a closer examination, and 
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it is noticed whether a small portion of the fluid which has been filtered, 
by further evaporation and cooling throws out more of the bodies which 
were separated by the cooling of the original decoction. When this is 
the case, the filtered decoction is concentrated by evaporation, to obtain 
the principal bulk of such substances difficultly soluble in water. After 
collecting the substances on a filter, the filtrate is treated as the decoction 
would have been treated if nothing had separated by cooling. 

Frequently the watery decoction contains a proportionately large quan- 
tity of slimy substances, which belong either to the group of indifferent 
carbo-hydrates or to the class of pectine compounds. By the presence of a 
great quantity of these bodies, the watery decoction is often so dense that, 
when cold, it is quite stringy. These substances, without exception, are 
insoluble in alcohol. But even when the decoction is not so dense, the 
precipitates obtained therefrom are mostly so voluminous and gelatinous 
that the fluid cannot be completely filtered from them, but is retained in 
the voluminous gelatinous flocks. In such cases these substances must be 
removed. For this purpose the decoction is concentrated by evaporation, and 
anhydrous alcohol is added to the still hot fluid as long as a bulky flocculent 
precipitate is thrown down. By filtration the fluid is separated from the 
precipitate. In many instances alcohol does not produce a flocculent 
precipitate, but it causes a considerable turbidity, and the precipitate de- 
posits itself as a tenacious mass at the bottom, which is particdlarly the 
case when gum or an analogous body is precipitated by alcohol simulta- 
neously with various salts of organic acids. 

The spirituous fluid separated from the precipitate is subjected to dis- 
tillation, which is stopped as soon as all the alcohol has passed over, and 
the liquid is free from it. This watery residue of the distillation is treat- 
ed precisely as the original watery decoction, when no such gelatinous 
substances, or those rendering the fluid dense and tenacious, were preci- 
pitated by alcohol therefrom. 

This treatment is as follows:—The ‘watery decoction is divided into 
several parts. To one part of the watery decoction is added a concentrated 
cold aqueous solution of acetate of lead, 2s long as a precipitate is thereby 
produced. The precipitate is brought on a filter and washed well with 
water. The liquid filtered from the precipitate is mixed with subacetate of 
lead as long as anything is thrown down. This precipitate is likewise 
collected on a filter and washed with water. The filtrate is freed from 
the lead contained therein by a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, sepa- 
rated frum the sulphuret of lead by a filter, and the sulphuretted hydrogen 
expelled by heating the filtrate. The sulphuret of lead is exhausted with 
hot water, and when this takes nothing up it is treated with hot alcohol, 
and the hot filtered solution is concentrated in a water-bath. Frequently 
bodies which are retained by the sulphuret of lead crystallize out afver 
long standing from the concentrated aqueous or alcoholic extract. The 
fluid precipitated with acetate of lead and subacelate of lead, freed from lead 
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by sulphuretted hydrogen, and filtered from sulphuret of lead, is, after the 
expulsion of the sulphuretted hydrogen, concentrated by evaporation until 
the residue has a thin syrupy consistence. A small portion of this resi- 
due is examined, to learn whether the addition of alcohol precipitates sub- 
stances or not. If by the addition of alcohol at ordinary temperatures, or 
after heating in a water-bath, a precipitate is developed, the whole residue is 
treated with alcohol, and the alcoholic liquid filtered from the precipitate. It 
is then ascertained whether the alcoholic fluid from the precipitate when 
such was obtained gives or not a precipitate on the addition of ether. In 
this case frequently a precipitate results of a semi-fluid character. Sugar, 
which often exists in parts of plants, is separated by treatment with ether. 
The precipitate sometimes formed by alcohol is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, and it is observed whether by long standing 
crystals separate or not. Exactly in the same manner, the precipitate 
caused by ether is treated. From the fluid containing ether and alcohol 
by a gentle heat the ether as well as the alcohol is expelled, and the 
watery residue reserved to observe if crystals form therein or not. 

These are the examinations which are performed with a portion of the 
fluid which has been obtained by the treatment of the watery decoction 
with sugar of lead, subacetate of lead, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Another portion of this fluid, after a suitable concentration, is allowed to 
stand for a long time, to ascertain whether crystals will form ornot therein. 
Frequently a separation of crystals takes place in greater or less quantity. 
If such crystals fourm, they are separated from the dense mother liquor by 
a moist linen filter on a glass funnel. The upper part of the filter is af- 
terwards closed by means of a thread, and laid between bibulous paper, 
and pressed upon by a small board with weights, which are gradually in- 
creased to increase the pressure. The mother liquid separated from the crys- 
tals contains, besides other bodies, always a greater or less quantity of the 
crystalline substance, according to its degree of solubility, which, upon 
a closer examination of the mother liquid, must be taken into account. 
This closer examin:tiou will be spoken of further on. 

A second portion of the watery decoction is treated with animal charcoal. 
A glass tube, about half an inch wide and eight or ten inches long, is 
taken, which should be drawn to a point at one end. The mouth of the 
point must be about the size of a hempseed. Into the wide end of the 
tube a piece of loose cotton wool is introduced and pushed into the pointed 
end of the tube, which is fastened vertically in a clamp, with the narrow 
mouth downwards. The tube is filled six or seven inches high with pure 
animal charcoal, and the watery decoction is poured in by the aid of a 
small funnel inserted in the upper mouth of the tube. The fluid, as it 
passes through the tube into a glass flask, is replaced in the same manner 
by afresh portion. Coloring and bitter principles are taken up frequently 
by the animal charcoal from the watery decoction, so that the color and 
the taste of the escaping fluid are often very different from the color and 
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the taste of the original liquid. When the quantity of fluid set apart for 
the experiment has run through the charcoal, and this fluid has been re- 
moved, the charcoal is washed with cold water, to completely separate 
the bodies which are not retained by the charcoal. The charcoal is trans- 
ferred to a vessel suitable for boiling, and boiled with strong alcohol. The 
spirit is filtered hot from the charcoal by means of a hot-water funnel, 
and the decoction with alcohol repeated as long as this takes up anything. 
The spirituous solutions are concentrated by distilling off the greatest part of 
the alcohol, and the concentrated extract (the residue of the distillation) 
is allowed to stend, to ascertain whether crystals form or not therein. 
Should crystals not separate by long standing, the residue is dissolved in 
water and further examined. On the contrary, should crystals form, they 
are first separated from the mother liquor, and these, as well as the mother 
liquor, subjected to a closer examination. The liquid treated with animal 
charcoal is treated precisely as the first portion of watery decoction. 

A third portion of the watery decoction is mixed with a solution of alum, 
and then ammonia is added to the fluid. Ifa precipitate results thereby, 
the alumina exists therein, partly as a hydrate, partly combined with one 
or more organic substances. The precipitate is removed by filtration, and 
washed on the filter with water. To the filtrate so much dilute sulphuric 
acid is added as will almost neutralize the whole quantity of free ammo- 
nia which has been added in excess. The residue of ammonia is satu- 
urated with a few drops of acetic acid, the neutralized fluid is evaporated 
to a small volume, and the residue mixed with anhydrous alcohol. This 
precipitates a corsiderable quantity of sulphates of potash and ammonia, 
which should be removed from the alcoholic solution by filtration. From 
this solution the alcohol is distilled off, and the syrupy residue again 
treated with hot anhydrous alcohol, which separates the rest of the sulphates, 
sometimes mixed with more or less organic matter insoluble in alcohol. 
This alcoholic solution is likewise freed from the greatest part of its alco- 
hol by distillation, and the residue set aside, by which crystals are fre- 
quently separated ; the crystals and the mother liyuor are separated, and 
submitted to a closer investigation. When no crystals are formed, the 
whole residue is subjected to investigation, 

We return now to both the precipitates which were produced by sugar of 
lead and subacetate of lead in the first part of the aqueous decoction. As before 
remarked, the second part of the watery decoction, after treatment with 
animal charcoal, is precipitated with sugar of lead and subacetate of lead ex- 
actly in the same way as the first part of the watery decoction not treated 
with animal charcoal. If the animal charcoul has not taken up and re- 
tained any substances from the watery solution, it is self evident that the 
precipitates obtained by sugar of lead and subacetate of lead in the portion 
of the watery decoction treated with animal charcoal, have quite the same 
composition as the corresponding precipitates from the first part of the 
decoction which was not treated with animal charcoal, In this case, the 
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corresponding precipitates can be united with one another, and, as a whole, 
be employed for examination, which must not be done when the animal 
charcoal has separated any substances. In the latter instance the preci- 
pitates are sepurately examined with regard to their composition, and in 
the same way. 

The precipitate produced by suyar-of lead is extracted with alcohol when 
asmall portion has shown that it is partially soluble in alcohol. If the 
alcohol dissolves nothing, a small portion is tried with spirit of specific gravi- 
ty -825, to ascertain whether that effects a partial sulution. Ifthe alco- 
hol or spirit has partially dissolved the precipitate, the insoluble is sepa- 
rated from the dissolved part by a filter. The lead compounds of sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids, as well as those of oxalic acid and many other or- 
ganic acids frequently present, do not dissolve in alcohol or spirit. On the 
contrary, there is a great number of substances which form compounds with 
lead insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and weaker spirit. The alco- 
Aolic solution is decomposed by a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, and then 
filtered ; the sulphuret of lead is washed on the filter with anhydrous al- 
cohol as long as anything is taken up, afterwards the sulphuret of lead is 
treated with water on the filter, as it often happens that a substance quite 
or almost insoluble in anhydrous spirit is contained in the sulphuret of 
lead which dissolves in water, and can be thus extracted. By evapora- 
tion the filtrate spirituous as well as aqueous is reduced to a small volume, 
and this residue set aside to affurd an opportunity for erystals to form; 
which sometimes happens when crystallizable substances are present. 

The part of the precipitate thrown down by sugar of lead from the watery 
decoction, and insoluble in aleohol or spirit, is, after having been washed with 
alcohol or weaker spirit, formed with water into a thick smocth paste, and a 
small portion of this paste is mixed with a great excess of aceticacid. It is 
observed whether the whole or a part of the precipitate disappears. Some- 
times very little or nothing dissolves in the acetic acid. When a partial 
or complete solution is noticed, the whole quantity of the precipitate, 
mixed with water, is treated with acetic acid as long as a decrease of the 
precipitate results. Now, either a complete solution is obtained, or in the 
resulting solution an insoluble portion is suspended, In the latter case 
the solution is filtered from the undissolved portion. Either this filtered 
solution, or the entire liquid when all the precipitate dissolves in the ace- 
tic acid, is mixed with subacetate of lead in a very concentrated condition. 
With continued agitation small quantities of the subacetate of lead are add- 
ed. It often happens that a precipitate forms after a very small quantity of 
the subacetate of lead has been added, although the fluid is still strongly 
acid. After this precipitate has been removed by.a filter, much subacetate of 
lead can be added befure a fresh precipitate forms, which first appears 
when the free acetic acid has been neutralized by the subacetate of lead. If 
asecond precipitate ensues by the addition of much subacetate of lead, this 
is collected on a filter by itself. Both precipitates which are thrown down 
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from the acetic acid solution, or the precipitate when only one results, must 
be purified by washing with water on the filter, then distributed in water 
to be decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen. The fluid is separated 
from the sulphuret of lead by filtration, and the excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen expelled. This expulsion is most conveniently effected in a glass 
flask, or in a tubulated retort, in a water or chloride of calcium bath. Car- 
bonic acid gas should be driven through the fluid to displace the air in 
the retort or flask, and prevent the decomposition of the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen accompanied by the separation of sulphur. Heat must not be 
applied to the apparatus until all the air is displaced by carbonic acid gas. 
The precipitate which is produced by subacetate of lead in the fluid which 
was filtered from the precipitate which sugar of lead occasioned in the 
watery decoction, is likewise examined with reference to its solubility in al- 
cohol and in weaker spirit, wherein it may be partially or quite soluble, 
or quite insoluble. The precipitates soluble in alcohol or spirit, and those 
insoluble therein, are treated in precisely the same manner as directed for 
the precipitates derived by sugar of lead from the watery decoction. The 
precipitate resulting from sugar of lead is manifestly always completely 
soluble in acetic acid. In many cases, indeed, a number of substances 
are entirely thrown down from the watery decoction by sugar of lead, so 
that the precipitate formed by subacetate of lead contains none of the sub- 
stances which are contained in the precipitate produced by sugar ‘of lead. 
But these favorable instances of complete separation are only exceptions 
to the rule. Mostly the precipitate obtained by subacetate of lead contains 
substances which were contained in the first precipitate—namely, in that 
part of the first precipitate by sugar of lead which dissulved in acetic acid, 
and was again thrown down by subacetate of lead from this acid sulution. 

It is here particularly necessary to draw attention to a circumstance, 
namely, to the presence of bodies in the precipitates produced by subacetate of 
lead, which are not contained in these precipitates in the form of lead com- 
pounds, but are in a free condition, Let it be assumed that the watery 
decoction contains an organic base very difficultly soluble in water in the 
form of a salt soluble in water, whose acid produces with oxide of lead a 
compound insoluble in water, it will be evident that the acid of this salt 
will be contained in the precipitate resulting from sugar of lead, and the 
base of this salt will be found as an acetate in the filtered watery solution. 
If this fluid is neutralized with subacetate of lead, a weak base can be there- 
by separated from the acetic acid, and is precipitated in water on account 
of its insolubility in conjunction with the different lead compounds formed. 
Bodies admixed with precipitates of that kind which are produced by sub- 
acetate of lead, generally dissolve in alcohol, especially when heated. They 
are in this way often easily obtained pure when the lead compounds in 
these precipitates are insoluble in alcuhol, or possess a very slight solu- 
bility in that menstruum. What has been stated explains the peculiarity 
sometimes existing of a precipitate resulting from subacetate of lead dis- 
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solving partially in alcohol or spirit, without more than a trace of lead 
being detectable in the solution. 

If acetate and subacetate of lead have produced two precipitates, if 
these have been divided into two parts by strong or weaker alcohol, if that 
portion of the sugar of lead precipitate, which is insoluble in alcohol, has 
again been divided into a portion soluble and another one insoluble in 
water containiug acetic acid, and if all these portions have been freed 
from lead by sulphurette® hydrogen; then these substances thus 
freed from lead, as well as the different portions of sulphuret of lead, must 
be further examined. 

For this purpose, the various portions of the sulphuret of lead are treated 
immediately, after being washed, first with boiling water and then with 
boiling spirit, to ascertain whether these fluids extract anything from the 
sulphuret of lead. After the sulphuret of lead has been exhausted with 
water and spirit, it is exhausted with dilute aqueous ammonia, aud the fil- 
tered ammoniacal solution is completely neutralized with acetic acid. 
The oxidation products of tannin and analogous culored substances are 
often in this way extracted by the water containing ammonia from the 
sulphuret of lead, and precipitated from their solutions by acetic acid. 

It is self-evident that the various (portions of) substances free from lead, 
which are obtained from those portions of the precipitates by acetate and 
subacetate of lead insoluble and soluble in strong or weaker alcohol, and 
from those portions of the sugar of lead precipitate insoluble in alcohol, 
which are soluble and insoluble in acetic acid, may still be a mixture of sev- 
eral bodies. To ascertain this, the individual parts, separated according to 
the directions above given, are further investigated by fractional precipi- 
tation with regard to their homogeneousness. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that bodies which have been separated in a crystalline form by 
the standing of the fluids, properly evaporated in the air or in exsiccator, 
must be previously removed from the mother liquors, and that in an such 
cases the diluted mother liquors must be submitted to examination by 
fractional precipitation. 

For fractional precipitation, the two lead salts, sugar of lead and sub- 
acetate of lead are employed, which served for separating up to a certain 
point, as previously described. The fluids which afford no precipitate 
with sugar of lead are treated with subacetate of lead. Fractional precipi- 
tation is conducted in the following way :—The whole quantity of the fluid 
to be examined is measured in a graduated glass to estimate its volume, 
and then it is ascertained how much of a certain solution of sugar of lead 
or subacetate of lead is required by volume to completely precipitate the 
fluid. With this object, a small portion of the fluid to be examined is taken 
before it is measured off, and exactly neutralized with ammonia. If the 
quantity of solution of sugar of lead or of subacetate of lead is known which 
is required to precipitate the whole quantity of the fluid, the whole quantity, 
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after exact neutralization with ammonia, is mixed with a tenth part of the 
quantity of solution of sugar of lead or subacetate of lead which would be re- 
quired for its entire precipitation. The precipitate is filtered off, and the se- 
cond tenth of the solution of sugar of lead or subacetate of lead is added to 
the filtrate, whereon the precipitate is again collected ona filter. This pro- 
cess is continued until ten precipitates are obtained frem the fluid, all of 
which are washed with water, diffused in the same medium, and decom- 
posed with sulphuretted hydrogen, whereby ten parts result from the fluid, 
which are subjected to a more minute examination when the sulphuretted 
hydrogen has been driven off.’ 

I have convinced myself that this fractional precipitation is not so suita- 
ble to effect the separation of various substances as another method, which 
I will call fractional solution. This is executed thus :—lIt is determined how 
mueh acetic acid is required to dissolve the whole quantity of a precipi- 
tate which has been diffused through water to a smooth paste. Now, ifa 
tenth part of the acetic is added, a tenth part of the precipitate is dissolved. 
This solution is filtered off, the precipitate found on the filter is transferred 
to a beaker glass by means of a stream from a washing bottle, and then 
treated with the second tenth of the acetic acid, &. The ten solutions are 
precipitated with subacetate of lead, the ten precipitates collected, each 
washed on a filter with water, diffused in water, and decomposed with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The sulphuret of lead is separated by a filter, the 
excess of sulphuretted hydrogen expelled, and each of the ten fluids tested 
with reagents. It is evident that only lead compounds soluble in acetic 
acid can be in this manner treated, and not the parts of precipitates 
insoluble in that menstruum which are produced by sugar of lead in the 
watery decoctions, and remain undissolved by treatment with alcohol. 

Before I pass to the examination of the precipitates which are produced 
in a portion of the watery decoction by alum and ammonia, I have still to 
mention the means by which a separation of the substances in some cases 
is effected, which are obtained from the precipitates developed by acetate and 
subacetate of lead, in a condition free from lead, according to the method 
previously given. 

There are substances which, per se, or by the agency of other bodies with 
which they are mixed, are soluble in water in rather considerable quanti- 
ty. Many of the bodies lose their solubility in considerable degree when 
they are completely dried, or then dissolve only very slowly in water ; while 
drying, on many other bodies, exercises no influence of that kind on their 
solubility. Consequently it is often a good method, to obtain the greatest 
part of a substance in a state of separation from the other bodies accom- 
panying it, to allow the mixture to thoroughly dry in vacuo; and best over 
sulphuric acid, to treat the dried mass with a little cold water, and then 
by stirring and trituration to bring the dried mass into close contact with 
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VARIETIES. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT. 


In consequence of the disturbed condition of the country, correspond- 
ence and consultations have been had with members in various sections, 
and it is deemed advisable to postpone the meeting of the Association, 
which was to have been held at St. Louis in August of this year, until 
1862. 

Pursuant to the lst Section of Article 5 of the Constitution, due notice 
will be given of the time and place for its next meeting. 

It is earnestly recommended to all to keep in view the important inte- 
rests of the Association—to the Committees to attend to their several duties, 
and especially to those members and others appointed at the meeting in 
New York, to whom was referred the investigation of special subjects, to 
be ready to report at the next meeting of the Association. 

The objects of the Association and the conditions of membership are ex- 
plained in the First and Second Articles of the Constitution, as published 
in the Proceedings of last year, and in the several Pharmaceutical Journals. 

H. T. Kixrsrep, President. 

New York, June 12th, 1861. 


Varieties. 


On the Artificial Production of Alizarin.—M. Z. Roussin has announced 
to the French Academy, that he has succeeded in producing the beautiful 
natural coloring principle of Madder by artificial means, by acting on 
binitro-naphthalin by means of concentrated sulphuric acid and zine. The 
author had not completed his analysis of the natural product in a pure 
state, but he has every reason to believe it will correspond with the arti- 
ficial substance. The influence of this discovery on the art of dying, must 
be marked, as the binitro-napthalin being a coal tar product can be pro- 
duced to any extent. In our next we will introduce the details of the 
process.— Comptes Rendus. 


Clay in Foreign Paper.—Professor Penny, of Glasgow, in a letter to the 
Times, of May 22d, gives the following results as obtained by him from a 
chemical examination of various kinds of foreign paper. 

In several samples of British paper a notable quantity of sulphate of 
lime was found. 


VARIETIES. 


Paper. Amount of Clay. 

Cream-laid, 12lb. perream . . . . 29 per cent. 

do. 14lb, oe “ 

do. 18 Ib. « 
Demy printing, 16 lb. 

do. 18 lb. 

do. . 20 Ib. ere 
Double-crown printing, 141b. perream . 14 

do. 18lb. 

London Pharm. Journ. June, 1861. 


On the Acids of Benzoin.—It is a well known fact that the inferior kinds 
of benzoin—in brown or blackish masses—yield much more benzoic acid 
than the more valuable kind consisting chiefly of whitish tears. The 
cause of this seems to have been discovered by Kolbe and Lautemann, who 
announce (Annal. der Chem. u. Pharm., cxv., 113,) that benzoin in tears 
contains little if any benzoic acid, but yields another acid, crystallizing 
entirely different from benzoic acid, melting easily on heating under water, 
and yielding oil of bitter almonds when treated with oxydizing agents, parti- 
cularly permanganate of potassa, This acid appears to be identical with 
alphatoluylic acid C,,H,;O,+-HO obtained by Meeller and Strecker by act- 
ing on vulpinic acid (the peculiar yellow crystallizable acid of Cetraria 
vulpina) with baryta.—Journ. and Trans. Md. Coll. Pharm. from Wittst. 
Vierteljahrsschr. 


Rock Oil as Fuel for Steam Engines.—An application of the Rock-oil of 
Pennsylvania for generating steam fur motive power under steam engine 
boilers is exciting attention in the oil region. The following is a deserip- 
tion of the apparatus used :—A series of iron pipes are laid in the fire arch 
of the boiler, which pipes are perforated in their upper surface with 
minute holes ; the oil is supplied to those pipes by means of a force pump, 
aided by an air receiver, to preserve a constant pressure. A spray. so to 
speak, of oil is thus made to fill the space usually filled by the flame of 
wood or coal used to raise steam ; this, once ignited, fills the fire arch and 
flues of the boiler, and maintains the desirable amount of heat in the boiler. 
If this fuel is not found to be too expensive, it will prove a good thing for 
the use of steamers on sea voyages. Its practical use has been proved, and 
it remains for chemists and others to test it on ships, &c., in a large way. 
There can be but little doubt that this cil will be found cheaper than coal 
for gas-making for lighting dwellings, streets, &c. ; its price, under the in- 
fluence of the vast supply raised, will soon come down to a matter of 15 or 
20 cents per gallon.— Chem. News, London, May, 1861. 


Green Dye from the Rhamnus Catharticus.—M. Charvin has discovered 
in the Rhamnus Catharticus a green dye which seems to bear a great re- 
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semblance to the Chinese green Lo-kao. It is prepared in the following 
way :—The bark of the buckthorn is put into boiling water and after boil- 
ing some minutes, the contents of the vessel, bark and water together, are 
turned into an earthen pan, and covered up that they may cool slowly. 
After some days the liquid, which is of a brownish yellow color, is poured 
off, and clear lime water is added to it. It is then exposed in shallow 
dishes to air and light under the influence of which the color soon changes 
to green, and a deposit of the same tint settles in the dishes. Carbonate 
of potash is afterwards added, which produces a green precipitate, the fluid 
taking a dark brown color. When the precipitate has deposited, the fluid 
is poured off, and the precipitate collected on a filter and dried. Glénard 
in a report addressed to the Lyons Chamber of Commerce (Bulletin de la 
Société d’ Encourage. November, 1860), has recommended the discoverer 
of this dye for the prize of 6000 francs offered by the chamber in 1857, for 
a color like the Chinese green extracted from a home plant.—Chem. News, 


London, June, 186T. 


Capture of Whales by Means of Prussic Acid.—A very interesting paper 
has just been published by Professor Christison, the result of some experi- 
ments suggested as long ago as 1831 by Messrs. W. und G. Young, of 
Leith, for the capture of whales by means of poison, the agent being hy- 
drocyanie, or prussic acid. This poison was contained in glass tubes, in 
quantity about two ounces. Among other difficulties, one was to discharge 
the poison from the glass tubes at the right time. After various trials, the 
plan fixed upon was to attach firmly to each side of the harpoon, near the 
blade, one end of a strong copper wire, the other end of which passed ob- 
obliquely over the tube, thereby securing it in its place, then through an 
oblique hole in the shaft, close to the upper end of the tube, and, finally, 
to a bight in the rope, where it was firmly secured. By these means the 
rope could not be drawn tight, as it would when the harpoon attached to 
it struck the whale, without crushing the tubes; the poison would then 
enter the whale, and death ensue. The Messrs. Young accordingly sent a 
quantity of tubes charged with the poison by one of their ships engaged 
in the Greenland fishery, and on meeting with a fine whale the harpoon 
was skilfully and deeply buried in its body; the whale immediately 
“ sounded,” or dived perpendicularly downwards, but in a very short time 
the rope relaxed, and the whale rose to the surface quite dead ; but the 
men were so appalled by the terrific effect of the poisoned harpoon, that 
they declined to use any more of them. Subsequent experiments tend to 
convince the learned professor that success will be established in this 
method of capturing whales.—London Pharm. Journ Aug. 1860. 


On the Densily of Ice.—Considerable discrepancy exists between the 
numbers assigned by different experimenters as representing the sp. gr. of 
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ice. This discordance is probably due to the difficulty which exists in the 
way of adapting the ordinary methods of experiment to this body without 
introducing sources of error. 

M. L. Dufour has endeavored to solve the problem, by finding a liquid 
in which the ice would fluat in equilibrium. By ascertaining the specific 
gravity of that liquid, the required result could of course be obtained. The 
fluidemployed by M. L. Dufour consisted of a mixture of alvohol and water, 
cooled down to —8° or —10° Cent. At this low temperature the solution 
of the ice takes place with extreme slowness, a point which it is necessary 
toensure. By employing the co-efficient of dilatation, the results are readily 
corrected to zero. 

M. Dufour made twenty-four determinations, the results of which were 
comprised between 0.9162 and 0.9212, givena mean of 0.9175. Great care 
was of course necessary in the selection of the ice, tov avoid the presence of 
air bubbles or impurity of any kind. M. Dufour used artificially frozen 
distilled water, which had been previously well boiled.—London Pharm. 
Journ. Oct. 1860. 


Blistering Paper.—Take of Cantharidin, 3j.; White Wax, 3j.; Olive 
Oil, 3v. Melt together. With a brush, paint it over some white bibulous 
paper, and hang up to dry in a currentof air. Take a piece of pink paper 
of the form and size required, the under colored side paint over with a weak 
solution of india-rubber ;- cut the cantharidin paper the form and size 


(less a margin) of the pink paper, and while the india-rubber solution is 
Still sticky place it on, and when dry rollit up. It is unaffected by damp, 
and blisters with certainty. Before applying, the blister should be held 
over the steam of hot water.— London Pharm. Journ. Oct. 1860. 


Cement for Mending China, &c.—Take of isinglass two drachms, sprinkle 
it with water and allow it to stand until softened, then add as much proof 
spirit as will rather more than cover it, and dissolve with a moderate heat. 
Take of gum mastic one drachm, dissolve it in two or three drachms of rec- 
tified spirit. Mix the two solutions, and etir in one drachm of gum am- 
moniacum, previously reduced to a fine powder and rubbed down with a 
little water. Evaporate, if necessary, in a water-bath to a proper consist- 
ence, Keep the cement in a bottle. When required for use plunge the 
bottle in warm water, und apply the cement with a stick or small hard 
brush to the china previously warmed. Compress the pieces firmly together 
until cold, taking care to make the contact perfect, and using a very thin 
layer ofcement. When properly applied, the cement is almost, if not quite, 
as strong as the china itself, unless exposed to the combined action of heat 
and moisture. 

Another cement, useful for many purposes, may be made by dissolving 
isinglass in glacial acetic acid, and reducing it to the consistence of thin 


= 
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jelly. It may be applied in the same manner as the above, but does not 
require to be warmed.— The Druggist. 


Method of Preserving Cut Flowers.—Most persons are fond of preserving 
bouquets of natural flowers. Many methods of preservation have been pro- 
posed, but they have all more or less failed ; the water in which they are 
placed becomes tainted, and is obliged to be changed at least once or 
twice a day, but even then the decay of the flowers, which begins very 
soon after their separation from the plant, is not materially prevented. The 
following method, which has completely succeeded, consists in putting a 
table-spoonful of powdered charcoal into the vase which contains the water 
destined to receive the flower or cut spray, and carefully placing the latter 
so that their lower extremities are beneath the liquid. This method bas 
produced the most favorable results, fur flowers may. be thus preserved 
without any visible alteration—at least as long a time as in their natural 
condition—without the necessity of renewing the water or the charcoal.— 
London Pharm. Journ. May 1, 1861, from Mémorial des Pyrénées, and 
Journal de Chimie Médicale. 


Camphor in Powder and Ointment.—Camphor may be very easily powdered 
by contusion in a large marble mortar, adding a smali quantity of water, 
and passing it through a hair or silk sieve, according to the degree of fine- 
ness required. When powdered in this manner, the camphor never runs 
into lumps even when kept a long time. To make a good ointment: — 
Three parts of camphor so pulverized should be melted by aid of a bath in 
twelve parts of prepared lard ; and the mixture, as soon as it begins tu be 
a little cold, should be stirred from time to time until it entirely sets—thus 
preventing the granular crystallization always observed in ointments which 
are allowed to set without stirring. This ointment preserves its smoothness 
and consistence for a year after its preparation.—London Pharm. Journ, 
July, 1861, from Journal de Chimie Med. 


Tar and Copaiba.—M. Ricord has lately combined tar with copaiba ia 
the treatment of gonorrhoea, this combination having been proposed by a 
pharmaceutical chemist to the Academy of Medicine, These substances 
are said to neutralize each other’s noxious tastes, and the combination 
seems to prevent the sometimes unpleasant effects of the copaiba. The 
compound is administered in the form of capsules. Take 4 lb. 7 oz. of 
copaiba, 7 oz. of Norwegian tar, and 5 oz. of calcined magnesia, to make 
4000 capsules. Dose 15 capsules per diem. The same surgeon also com- 
bines the copaiba with pepsine and bismuth, to prevent the drastic effects 
of the balsam. Take 5 Ib. 7 oz. of copaiba, 1 Ib. 3 oz. of neutral pepsine, 
4 oz. of trisnitrate of bismuth, and 6 oz. of calcined magnesia, to make 
6000 capsules. Dose, from 15 to 18 per diem.—Med. News. 
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Editorial Department. 


Awerican PaarmacevticaL Association.—By reference to the Announce- 
ment of President Kiersted at page 377, our readers will find that the Annual 
Meeting of the Association for 1861 has been postponed until 1862. This 
step has been taken only after much inquiry and reflection as to the best 
course to be pursued. A few were favorable to holding a meeting in one 
of the eastern cities, in order to keep up the regular annual publication, 
but by far the larger proportion of members approved of the postponement 
in accordance with the wishes of our St. Louis members. The Chairman 
of the Executive Committee feels at liberty to print the following document 
in support of the official announcement of the President: 


St. Louis, May 23d, 1861. 
Prof. Witt1am Procter, Jr., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of tha American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of 19th May, respecting the opinion of 
members in St. Louis in regard to holding the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in St. Louis in the month of August, 1861, 
we would most respectfully recommend that the Annual Meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, to be held in the city of St. Louis, 
in the month of August, 1861, be postponed until the year 1862, for the 
following reasons : 

First—Believing St. Louis would be as acceptable to the majority of 
the many members as any other city, still we have reasons to believe that 
many would not attend, from the political troubles of the country. 

Secondly—Believing that many of the members who have important 
reports to make, could not, under the excitement of the country, devote 
the time upon them that they otherwise would have been able to do, 
therefore the meeting would lack one of its most interesting features. 
And further, there will be but few of the members that can well afford 
the expenses in attending the Convention. ; 

In view of the above, we would most respectfully petition the postpone - 
ment of the meeting until 1862. 

Most respectfuly yours, 
EUGENE L. MASSOT, Chairman. 
THOS. KALB, 
ENNO SANDER, 
SAML. D. HENDEL, 
THOMAS SCOTT, 
Executive Committee of the St. Louis Pharmaceutical Association. 


In the earnest hope that our political troubles will subside, we have 
coincided with our friends in this measure of postponement, although at 
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first the idea of breaking the regular succession of the meetings was un- 
pleasant. But now that it has been decided, the question arises—what 
next? Will the hiatus thus created in the annals of the Association be 
unmarked by any evidence of progress? or will the members so far keep 
alive the interests of the Body as to attend to the several duties that de- 
volve upon them for the present year, with such other labor as will 
naturally suggest itself, in the development of our professional interests 
abroad and at home ? 

We believe that every member who accepted a subject or subjects for 
investigation should early attend to the duty, so as to leave time fur any 
additional labor that may offer. Volunteer papers should be numerous in 
an interval of two years, and should the progress of events favor the settle- 
ment of our national difficulties, so that the currents of our business and 
social relations may return to their wonted channels, we may look for 
many valuable contributions to our literature, not to speak of the pleasures 
of friendly intercourse renewed after so long a separation. 


Fiuip Extract or Vanitia.—The following recipe was pro Juced at one 
of the Pharwaceutical Meetings of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
by Charles Shivers, and its publication was directed, as will be seen by the 
note appended by the Secretary, Dr. Pile, but by an accident it was mis- 
laid, and being found too late for insertion in the beginning of the num- 
ber, it is placed here: 


Fluid Extract of Vanilla. 


Take of Vanilla, 

Sand, (washed), each an ounce. 

Alcohol, 95°, three fluid ounces. 

Diluted Alcohol, q. s. to make a pint. 

Syrup, if desired, two ounces to the gallon. 

Cut the Vanilla into short pieces, and bruise well with sand, then pack 

in a displacer, add first the strong alcohol, then the diluted alcohol, to 
make one pint. Let it stand for twenty-four hours, and filter. 


Upon motion, the above was referred to the Publication Committee. 
The specimen I send you was left by Mr. Shivers for ee 
Yours truly, . H. Pr. 


Tae Psaarmacoraia or 1860.—We have frequently received letters 
querying after the progress of the work of revision of our National Pharma- 
copeeia, and in order to satisfy, as far as may be, the desircs of our friends, 
we will remark that the Committce have occupied themselves continuously 
with the work, which has been performed with great care as far as they 
have gone. They are at present engaged in the important subject of the 
Extracts and Fluid Extracts. There is no probability that the book will 
be published until some time in 1862. With every disposition to hasten 
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the issue, the Committee find it impracticable to proceed more rapidly on 
the plan adopted, to avoid making the work sectional. Every local con. 
tribution towards the revision from colleges and societies, submitted to the 
National Convention at Washington, receives due consideration. The 
Committee meet three times a month, and the member from New York is 
almost always at his post, although it involves a journey of an hundred 
miles to effect it. We trust therefore that our pharmaceutical friends will 
not be uneasy at the delay which marks this laborious undertaking. 


Our Supscripers aND THE Mait.—In the distribution of this Journal 
we are met by difficulties, some of which are at present insurmountable. 
Among our subscribers are perhaps three or four hundred who are resi- 
dents of the seceded States, into which the U.S. Mail has ceased to be 
carried, and no arrangement, so far as we know, has been made by which 
Southern subscribers to Northern Journals can be supplied. As this 
Journal is purely scientific and wholly disconnected with political objects, 
and solely humanitarian in its tendency, no possible objection can be 
urged against its circulation. The only question is how can those nume- 
rous subscribers at the South, many of whom have honorably paid up their 
subscriptions to the present volume, be supplied with the present and 
future issues? We have felt bound to assume the risk of printing as 
large an edition as of the previous numbers of this volume, and will re- 
tain those for Southern subscribers until some safe arrangement shall be 
made by the Postmaster General at Washington, by which such mail mat- 
ter will be distributed at the South, and not sent to the «Dead Letter 
Office ” as waste paper. Dharmaceutists at the South who desire to con. 
tinue subscribers, or who wish to receive the current volume, would do 
well to make interest with their own postal authorities, by which such 
mail matter can reach them through some of the Kentucky or other bor- 
der Post Offices, to effect which it will be necessary to pre-pay the U. S. 
postage here to such points. 


Tue Drveatst, of Cincinnati.—The June number of this Journal com- 
mences the third volume of the work, and is, we perceive, published by 
William Dvyle, and under the editorial superintendence of Edward S. 
Wayne, well known for his many contributions to pharmaceutical know- 
ledge. Mr. Wayne pledges his best endeavors to keep his readers posted 
in the current information of the day pertaining to our profession. . We 
shall, in common with many others, be pleased to hear through the 
columns of the Druggist, of the present condition and prospects of the grape 
culture and wine production in that region, including any new informatica 
in regard to the collection of American tartar. 
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